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CHURCH ART! 


T all times, and not only in Christi- 
anity, liturgy has had a close kinship with art. And when liturgy is 
performed with solemnity, it depends so to speak for every step it 
takes on the service and assistance of art. 

In the last few decades the study of the history of art has under- 
gone a profound development, apparent even to the casual observer. 
It no longer contents itself with cataloguing and describing the indi- 
vidual works of art, nor even with correlating the various periods 
according to their respective forms and styles. Today it seeks to 
discover the spiritual impulses behind the outward product. It in- 
quires into the social, political, philosophical and religious ideas 
and ideals of which the creations of art are an expression. History 
of art is becoming a history of man’s mental and spiritual odyssey. 

This approach is especially fruitful and important in the field of 
Christian art, and more particularly, of ecclesiastical art. By the 
latter term we mean art which not merely has Christian subject- 
matter, destined perhaps for the adornment of a book or of a home, 
and which therefore will usually be determined to a large extent by 
the accidental demands of a concrete situation; we mean art in the 
service of the Christian community, for the furnishing of the place 
of divine worship: in other words, art which is to some extent a 
reflection of the liturgy and somehow itself liturgy. 

In the following there will be question only of this latter type of 
Christian art. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


It is obvious, immediately, that in the field of ecclesiastical art 
the consideration of content and ideas will be of decisive import- 


* We are grateful to Fr. Jungmann for allowing WorsHiP to publish this 
important essay. In origin it was an address delivered at his installation as 
Rector Magnificus of the University of Innsbruck for the school year 1953-54. 
It was printed in brochure for the occasion, under the title “Liturgie und 
Kirchenkunst’; but since its subject matter is of wider interest, it is now 
made publicly available. — Ep. 
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ance. To begin with, a certain knowledge of the history of reve- 
lation is presupposed in order to understand the individual 
themes portrayed. Moreover, a grasp of the various shaping influ- 
ences which religious thought underwent in different centuries, 
and of the manner in which it found expression and was portrayed 
in the liturgy, will help us to understand better why the forms of 
ecclesiastical art changed as they did and also why certain themes 
or cycles of ideas were preferred in any given age. In fact, what 
Goethe said in regard to lyric poetry may well be applied to ecclesi- 
astical art: 


Gedichte sind gemalte Fensterscheiben, 
Sieht man vom Markt in die Kirche hinein, 
Da ist alles dunkel und duester 

Und so sieht es auch der Herr Philister. 


Kommt aber nur einmal herein — 
Begruesst die heilige Kapelle, 

Da ist es auf einmal farbig helle, 
Geschicht’ und Zierart glaenzt in Schnelle, 
Bedeutend wirkt ein edler Schein. 

Dies wird euch Kindern Gottes taugen, 
Erbaut euch und ergoetzt die Augen.* 


Even the shape of a church, which could very well be a purely 
functional building, was determined by the religious thinking which 
had currency in the given period. So much has this been the case 
that some have classed architecture among the “representational” 
arts.$ 

Thus, in the period when Christianity attained its freedom and 
could begin to give joyful expression to its well-earned triumph, the 

* Poems are like stained glass. If one looks into the church from the outside, 
from the marketplace, all seems dark and dreary; and that is how the philis- 
tine sees it. . But come inside: pay your respects to the house of God. All 
appears suddenly bright and colorful. Story and designs in the windows shine 
clear, contrasts become meaningful. Such things are wholesome for you as 
children of God. Feast your eyes and be edified 


*H. Sedlmayr, Architektur als abbildende Kunst (Sitzungsberichte d. Oes- 
terr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. KI., 225, 3), Vienna, 1948. 
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forepart of the church building, or of the basilica (“house of the 
king”) was shaped to resemble a throne-room, God’s throne-room, 
to which His people have access and to which they stream in their 
multitudes, led by the rows of pillars in the nave.* 

During the more troubled era of the early middle ages and into 
Romanesque times, the church was conceived of as an impregnable 
fortress, with massive walls and strong towers, in which the people 
of God could find safe shelter. 

The blossoming period of Gothic culture, youthfully alive to the 
world of the senses, thought of the church as the heavenly city come 
down upon this earth — such as it is pictured in the Apocalypse.® 
From the massive foundation walls, the heavenly structure soars 
lightly aloft, its vaulted ceiling like a delicate canopy borne by light 
“supports” that do not reach to the floor, its walls as it were dis- 
solving in brilliantly colored windows, so that the space within is 
filled with an unearthly light — the light of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

There was, too, the law of orientation, which has retained a cer- 
tain validity to our own day. That the church should face the east 
was formerly taken for granted. Underlying this living tradition 
was the idea that in prayer, and more especially in liturgical prayer, 
one should be turned towards the light, that is, towards the region 
of the sun’s rising. From the earliest centuries Christians were ac- 
customed to speak of Christ as their Sun, who in death sank into 
the netherworld, but who in His resurrection gloriously arose as 
the Sol salutis, the Sol iustitiae.* Hence in prayer one looks for Him 
who will one day come again: one turns one’s face to the east. The 
dead too are buried facing the east, and the churches face in the 
same direction. 

If the religious idea is already of such importance in church 
building, the same must be true to an even greater degree of the 
graphic and plastic arts in the service of the Church. 


*A. Stange, Das fruehchristliche Kirchengebaeude als Bild des Himmels, 
Cologne, 1950. 

*H. Sedlmayr, Die Entstehung der Kathedrale, Zurich, 1950. His interpre- 
tation has, however, encountered some opposition. 

*F. J. Doelger, Sol salutis. Gebet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum mit 
besonderer Ruecksicht auf die Ostung in Gebet und Liturgie. 2nd ed. (Litur- 
giegesch. Forschungen 4/5), Muenster, 1925. 
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THE DOMINANT THEME 


The dominant theme of painting and sculpture in church is at all 
times the story of redemption, especially the decisive chapter of 
that story: the accomplishment of redemption by Christ’s coming 
to earth and by His work. The sacred books contain a wealth of 
individual themes by which the idea of redemption could be pre- 
sented graphically and from various points of view: dramatic scenes 
in which the miraculous powers of the Lord are made manifest, 
such as raising the dead, healing the sick, exercising dominion over 
the forces of nature, triumphant entry into Jerusalem, etc. But it 
has long ago been observed that medieval art especially, but also 
more recent ecclesiastical art, chose only a very limited number of 
this rich treasure of themes. 

Generally only the beginning and the end of the life of Christ are 
represented: the annunciation, the birth of Christ, the infancy story, 
on the one hand — the passion, cross and resurrection on the other, 
and perhaps the final end, the last judgment. Nor is it only art in 
the house of God that is so restricted in themes: throughout the en- 
tire middle ages the manuscript illuminations, including the Gospel 
manuscripts, usually have only these subjects. 

What is the explanation? 

The answer is really very simple. One chose those themes which 
stood in the foreground in the liturgical life of the Church, i.e., espe- 
cially those which have the distinction of being the object of a litur- 
gical feast. 

That constitutes a principle of choice observed since earliest 
times and common to all Christendom. The painter monks of Mount 
Athos down to our own day, it is said, paint only “the fifteen great 
feasts of the Church.” It can be said, similarly, of western ecclesias- 
tical painting that it knows only two cycles of themes: the cycle 
that surrounds the feast of Christmas, and that surrounding Easter: 
in other words, the story of the infancy, expanded somewhat to 
include incidents from the life of Mary, and the story of the pas- 
sion and resurrection. 

Only very few themes from the public life of Jesus are given any 
consideration in the paintings of the high middle ages. Scarcely 
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more than four: the baptism in the Jordan, the wedding at Cana, 
the temptation and the transfiguration on the mount. But these are 
events narrated in the gospels of Sundays between Christmas and 
Easter: Jesus’ baptism and the wedding of Cana in connection with 
Epiphany; His temptation and transfiguration at the beginning of 
Lent. They too, therefore, were determined by the liturgy.” 

Ecclesiastical art, like the liturgy itself, must give witness and 
proclaim the glad tidings. Hence it proclaims first of all those facts 
which constitute the foundations of the Christian dispensation: the 
facts which are given prominence in the Apostles’ Creed and which 
likewise are celebrated in liturgical feasts. The first of these facts 
is that Christ the Savior has come — “conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary” — the Christmas theme; and the second, 
that He has redeemed the world — “He suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, died and was buried, and on the third day He 
arose again from the dead” — the Easter theme. 


THE THEME OF EASTER 
Moreover, if we want to summarize the history of ecclesiastical 
art still more, we might say that during the first thousand years the 
Easter theme was easily preponderant, and during the second thous- 


and years the Christmas theme. In both cases, it goes without saying, 
Christ was central. But in the first millenium, He was viewed in His 
glory, as having already entered with glorified body into the next 
world; in the second millenium, emphasis is on Christ who entered 
into our world and suffered and died on this earth. 

In so far, obviously, the Easter theme continued to be treated also 
in the late middle ages and during the entire second millenium. No 
era of Christianity can dispense with the redemptive suffering of 
Christ — just as Parsifal, seeing the three drops of blood in the snow 
on Good Friday, falls under their spell and cannot rid his mind of 
them. The Easter theme, to that extent, remains in force in the 
second millenium too. But it is, to a certain degree, restricted to 
its this-worldly, earthly aspects: Christ’s saving passion and death, 
men’s sorrowing over Him, the Pieta, the burial, and at times also the 


TE. Male, L’art religieux du XIlIle siécle en France, 7th ed. Paris, 1931, 
pp. 180ff. 
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resurrection, but viewed only as the unique historical event that 
happened here on earth. 

In the first thousand years, on the contrary, the Easter theme is 
treated quite differently. 

Not only does it stand in the foreground; it is, so to speak, all- 
pervasive. But it is such, not in its capacity as the single incident of 
Christ’s rising from the dead on Easter morning, as, for instance, 
Matthias Gruenewald portrays it: the figure of our Lord rising 
upward in a blaze of light, while the guards fall to earth in ter- 
ror. Rather, the resurrection theme is presented as the liturgy 
presents it: the risen Christ as the principle of the new life, the 
risen Christ and the Church which is the new creation that began 
with His resurrection and that is to transform the old creation. 
In other words, not so much the incident of the resurrection, but 
rather the Risen Savior and the renewed state of the world, the 
new Dispensation established by Him. 


EASTER IN ART 


This viewpoint is already basic to the art of the catacombs. Easily 
the most frequent picture in the catacombs is that of the Good 
Shepherd; but it is the Shepherd with His flock, or the Shepherd 


who carries the rescued lamb on His shoulders — Christ who has 
redeemed humanity. 

The other pictures in the catacombs, too, which recur most regu- 
larly, have an identical message. They are generally taken from 
the Old Testament, and may at first sight appear as mysterious as 
they undoubtedly are crude and primitive in execution. But they 
tell of certain deliverance, of salvation that has been accomplished, 
of Christian hope. This theme is common to them all: Noe and 
Jonas are rescued, the chosen people dying of thirst in the desert 
are given saving water from the rock, the three youths in the fiery 
furnace are delivered from the devouring flames. All of them are 
veiled portrayals of the Easter mystery. 

In a less veiled fashion does the basilica art since the fourth 
century speak of the same new Easter dispensation. On high, in the 
sanctuary, appears the mosaic picture of the enthroned Christ, 
the majestas Domini, the Rex gloriae, or at least His symbol, the 
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triumphant Lamb, or perhaps the jewelled cross as the saving sign 
of the redemption: in every case, it is the Christ of Easter. 

Often the picture of Christ is surrounded by the four creatures 
from the vision of the prophet Ezechiel: man, ox, lion and eagle. 
We are accustomed to interpret these four creatures as symbols of 
the four evangelists; and as a matter of fact, this interpretation 
can already be found in Christian antiquity. But it is secondary. 
Their original meaning, as found in the most ancient Fathers and 
which alone explains. why these mysterious figures are associated 
with the picture of Christ in the apse, lies in the idea that in them 
the redemptive work of the Lord and especially its Easter fulness is 
recapitulated. He became man — the picture of man; He became 
a victim of sacrifice — the picture of the ox; He remained trium- 
phant in the resurrection — the picture of the lion; He ascended 
into heaven — the picture of the eagle.*® 

In line with what has been said, it becomes clear moreover why, 
especially in the older church art, the enthroned Christ is seldom 
portrayed alone. His work, the completed work, is usually pictured 
also, in some summary fashion. After His victory of resurrection 
the Lord gathered about Him His people, namely the Church. The 
Church therefore is pictured in the persons of the apostles, who 
look up to Him in worshipful homage, or who receive the scroll 
of the law from the hand of their Lawgiver (Dominus legem dat): 
or she is represented by the rows of sheep pressing forward to their 
Shepherd; or by deer that drink of the streams of paradise which 
flow from the foot of the cross; or in some other similar manner. 

Sometimes even the Church Triumphant is pictured, as when 
the twenty-four elders appear on the triumphal arch, laying down 
their crowns at the feet of the Lamb in sign of homage. 

The crucified Christ was not portrayed in the older church art. 
The cross, yes; but only in stylized form, as the cross of glory, the 
tropaion, the banner of victory which is set up after the battle has 
been won. And even when, later on, one began to picture the Cruci- 
fied — and this holds true even into the Romanesque period — an 
effort was made to picture Him to a certain extent in the light of 
Easter: the cross appears as the throne of the King; on His head 


*K. Kuenstle, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, I, Freiburg, 1928. 
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is the kingly diadem instead of a crown of thorns; the loin cloth is 
transformed into a royal mantle; and at His feet there stands the 
Church, looking up trustfully to Him, while the figure of the Syna- 
gogue turns away in shame. 


CENTRAL TO ALL CHRISTIAN LIFE 
All these facts, though they have been only sketchily outlined, 
make clear beyond a doubt that there is question here of a uniform 
and consistent viewpoint that found its expression in art. Ildefons 
Herwegen, the great abbot of Maria Laach, suggested the name 
“Mysterium” for it:® for the idea of the Mysterium inspired the 
piety of this older Christendom. Mysterium would signify that our 
forefathers in the faith thought of the basic facts of redemption 
(Christ’s passion and resurrection) as constantly being made pres- 
ent again, namely, in the liturgical worship which the Church per- 
forms and through which she shares in salvation. 

But it is perhaps not advisable to burden the concept at issue 
with the name Mysterium, since the latter continues to be a matter 
of controversy. It will suffice to keep clearly in mind the central 
idea: namely, that in former times the faithful were aware of the 
fundamental fact of redemption, or in other words, the fact of Easter 
(which includes Christ’s passion and resurrection), in a different 
and far more intensive manner, and that this awareness derived 
above all from the liturgy. In those older days the resurrection and 
glorification of Christ were not thought of as one of the steps (even 
though the climax) in a series of events, but rather as the fulfilment 
of a work which now stands complete, as the achievement of a 
Christian cosmos in which one lives and has one’s being. 

For this reason the fact of the resurrection occupied the center 
of religious life and thought. And this found expression effectively 
in the liturgy. 

For centuries Easter was not just the greatest, but the only, feast 
celebrated in Christendom. It was regarded, so to speak, as the 
annual celebration of the founding of Christianity and of the Church. 
To impress its importance, it was given a long period of preparation 
and an even longer period of celebration after the day itself. 


°[. Herwegen, Kirche und Seele. Die Seelenhaltung des Mysterienkultes 
und ihr Wandel im Mittelalter. Muenster, 1926. 
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The manner, too, in which Easter was and is still celebrated is 
instructive. Its festal idea is not restricted solely to the Person of 
Him who arose from the dead, to His triumph and to His glorifica- 
tion; rather, it always immediately includes also His people, those 
namely, who have risen with him. 

Thus, since the second century, Easter has always been the great 
day of baptism; even today baptismal water is blessed during the 
Easter liturgy, and the liturgy of Easter week constantly speaks of 
those whom the Savior leads into the land flowing with milk and 
honey, whom He calls as His elect into the kingdom of His Father. 

And on the second Sunday after Easter the entire liturgy is domi- 
nated by the idea of the Good Shepherd who has gathered His flock 
about Him — just as the ancient Christian paintings of the cata- 
combs and the basilicas portray Him. 

Even in the liturgy itself, however, this Easter theme, which per- 
vades the Christian paintings of the first millenium, was not limited 
to the season of Easter. The feast of Easter, as we have said, was 
for a long time the only feast of Christendom. But this does not 
mean that it was celebrated only once a year, in commemoration of 
the completed redemption. It was celebrated each week: for the 
Sunday from the very outset had precisely this significance — which 
it still has, though now somewhat obscured by other layers of thought 
added in the course of time. The Sunday was the anastasimos he- 
mera, the day of resurrection. So it was called in the Greek orient 
for centuries, and hence too the idea of the resurrection found more 
clear expression in the celebration itself than is the case today. 

Even today, however, the liturgy through the year has certain 
Easter features, so that in some respects we might still speak of the 
Easter theme as dominant. Thus every prayer directed to the Father 
closes with an upward glance to Him who as the Risen One, as the 
glorified Mediator, sits at His right hand: for we pray “through 
Christ our Lord,” or, in the more solemn formula, “through our 
Lord Jesus Christ . . . who with Thee lives and reigns (as King).” 


THE CHRISTMAS THEME 
This view of things, still maintained in the official texts of the 
Church’s liturgy, in the course of time suffered a far-reaching eclipse 
so far as the awareness of the Christian community was concerned. 
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Speaking summarily: the Easter theme of the first thousand years 
began to be rivaled in the second thousand years by the theme of 
Christmas. 

It is true that Christmas itself is a very old liturgical feast ; its cele- 
bration dates back to the fourth century. It meant that, besides the 
completion of Christ’s work, the latter’s beginning too was now 
signalized by a feast; but as an ecclesiastical feast it has always re- 
mained of secondary importance. In the consciousness of Christians, 
however, it began to loom larger, until it took precedence over 
Easter: a situation which, as we know, obtains today. 

This process is of course only a symptom of a more general 
change of spiritual outlook that stretched over several centuries. 
This change began in Carolingian times and soon after the end of the 
eleventh century was an accomplished fact. At first it took place 
on the theological-ideological level, and only gradually found ex- 
pression in ecclesiastical art. I can do no more here than briefly 
outline the decisive stages of this change.’® 

In last analysis it is a question of a new manner of viewing the 
Person of Christ. Arianism had denied the true divinity of Christ. 
And this Arianism had found in the Germanic peoples of the fifth 
and sixth centuries a new and powerful political support, more 
especially in the areas of southern France and of Spain. Catholics 
were faced with the necessity of combating the Arian ideas. This 
meant, on the one hand, a greater emphasis on all the points that 
bore upon Christ’s divine nature and the exalted dignity of His 
Person, and, on the other, a certain reticence concerning those 
features that could possibly be misunderstood in an Arian sense. 

Christmas and Epiphany, it is clear, were feasts by which the 
Person of the Lord was especially honored, and therefore His 
divine character and dignity; whereas the feast of Easter was con- 
cerned rather with the work of the Lord which He had accomplished 
in His human nature. And so the Christmas feasts and the Christmas 
season received growing importance. The feast of Easter and its 
cycle of ideas, on the contrary, since it dealt in the first place with 
Christ’s work, and in so far with His humanity, in which He became 

J. A. Jungmann, “Die Abwehr des germanischen Arianismus und der 


Umbruch der religioesen Kultur im fruehen Mittelalter,” in Zeitschr. f. kath. 
Theologie 69 (1947), pp. 36-99. 
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Mediator between us and God, was to some extent relegated into 
the background. For even in His heavenly glory, Christ as man and 
mediator is necessarily subordinate to the Father. 

Arianism had constantly insisted on the argument that the Logos 
as such must be of a lesser nature than God and could not therefore 
be true God. As a consequence, Catholic teaching of that time to a 
certain degree left this area of ideas alone. Not the heavenly, but 
the earthly life of Christ now stands in the forefront: His coming at 
Christmas, the radiance of His divine power manifested in His first 
miracles, and, from the Easter theme, that which had taken place 
here on earth, namely, His bitter passion and death. 

This manner of thinking, deriving from opposition to western 
Arianism, and therefore in origin chiefly identified with Spain and 
southern France, subsequently spread by way of the British Isles 
and especially through the school of the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin until 
it covered the entire Carolingian sphere of influence; thus it over- 
layed to an ever greater extent the older, Roman tradition. 

Chief representatives of this new religious outlook are St. Bern- 
ard of Clairvaux of the twelfth century, with his troubadour-like 
lyric devotion to Mary and his mysticism of the cross, and St. Francis 
of Assisi at the beginning of the thirteenth century, who built the 
first Christmas crib and received in his own flesh the wounds of the 
Crucified. 

Other forces too, no doubt, contributed to this development, 
especially the racial temperament of the now dominant Germanic 
peoples, for whom the data of the senses and the concrete visible 
things as well as the emotional had a greater appeal. A certain 
primitive naiveté of the man of the middle ages, not least in his 
religious outlook, may also have contributed to the same end. He 
simply preferred the earthly manifestation of God. 

In common speech one no longer discriminated between God and 
Christ, the God-Man. Christ is simply the God of the Franks. “All 
hail to Christ who loves the Franks” — so reads the famous first 
sentence of the Salic Law. The late middle ages spoke of God’s 
dead body, of God’s martyrdom, of God’s hands and feet — mean- 
ing thereby the body of Christ, the suffering of Christ, and His hands 
and feet. This manner of speech can still be heard among our faith- 
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ful; and while it is not wrong, it most certainly can not be called 
overly exact. 


REFLECTION IN ART 


Against this historical background of the currents of religious 
thought, various phenomena in the field of ecclesiastical art become 
intelligible. For instance, the pictorial representation of God, i.e., 
of the Father. 

During the entire first thousand years and longer, Christian church 
art offers no example of a picture of God the Father. If, in painting 
a scene from the Old Testament, the artist wished to represent God 
intervening omnipotently in the affairs of this world, or saving 
His people, etc., he merely drew a hand reaching down from the 
clouds. One did not dare to portray the invisible God, nor can He 
in fact be portrayed. Only in the thirteenth century, on the basis of 
the religious developments outlined above, do artists begin to repre- 
sent God the Father, as a venerable old man holding the orb of the 
world in His hand. Next follow portrayals of the Holy Trinity en- 


'throned on the seat of mercy, or crowning the Virgin, or in several 


other ways. 

To justify this development, one no doubt argued somewhat as 
follows: If, as no one denies, it is permitted to portray the God-Man 
in human form (and this has always been done), and if in His case 
one may in a certain sense look beyond His humanity and speak 
simply of God’s birth, God’s sufferings, etc., then, conversely, it 
must also be permissible when there is question of the divinity itself, 
of God the Father, to make use of the human figure. 

It was certainly permissible. But whether it was advantageous to 
religion, whether it inspired a worthy concept of God, is another 
matter. Pastoral psychology is inclined to answer in the negative. 

Characteristic of the ecclesiastical art of the later middle ages, 
therefore, are above all the love and devotion with which it pictured 
the Christmas theme and the passion of Christ, i.e., the great mys- 
teries of His earthly career: the annunciation, His birth, the adora- 
tion of the magi, the flight into Egypt, the life of Mary, and then the 
individual scenes of the passion, from the Garden of Olives and the 
sleeping disciples to His entombment and resurrection. 
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However devout the portrayal, there did result a certain monot- 
ony of theme. At the same time, it must be admitted that from the 
strict standpoint of skilful representation, of life-like expression, or 
of psychological expressiveness, it is only beginning with this 
same thirteenth century that one can speak of great artistic achieve- 
ments. Only then did artists learn, with ever greater mastery, to por- 
tray sorrow and joy and astonishment, and all the complexities of 
the human spirit, as well as dramatic scenes involving greater num- 
bers of persons. 

The redemptive event that formerly was presented in grand out- 
line and only on the golden background of glory as a hint of higher 
reality, is now portrayed in all the details of the earthly happening, 
and with increasing realism. But in the same measure that earthly 
beauty is skilfully captured and eagerly spread out for all to see, in 
that same measure the proclamation of other-worldly realities loses 
clarity and force, in that same measure church art loses its sacral 
character. 

The Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci is a miracle of psychologi- 
cal insight and of dramatic form. But in this very picture, the mys- 
tery is no longer central; rather, the artist chose to present a pe- 
ripheral happening: the dramatic movement evoked by Christ’s 
words: “One of you shall betray me.” 

Similarly, the Gothic altar triptychs and the Baroque altar super- 
structures are without doubt in their own way magnificent artistic 
achievements. But the basic liturgical idea from which these devel- 
opments stem and which was strictly paramount during the first 
thousand years, namely, that the decoration of the wall background 
add greater significance to the altar-table itself, to the place of the 
sacramental happening — that idea is almost forgotten. The altar 
is smothered under the burden of excessive incidentals. 

The same development took place in other fields. The polyphonic 
church music of the last centuries may be vastly superior from the 
purely musical standpoint to what was created, let us say, during the 
middle ages. But precisely in its greatest achievements it has cut 
itself loose from the framework of a living liturgy and from the full 
context of divine service and has become an autonomous art crea- 
tion. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH 
These problems were met within the Church herself with a certain 
indecision and even with vacillation. That was to be expected. It is 
almost impossible over a longer period of time to maintain a perfect 
combination of the aesthetic and religious ideals. The perfect work 
of ecclesiastical art is always in unstable equilibrium. On the one 
hand, only the best creations of human skill and art should be em- 
ployed for the service of God; on the other hand, human effort in 
this field can have real meaning only if inspired by the will to adore 
“in spirit and in truth,” if it proceeds from the innermost heart, if it 
is a grateful witnessing to what we human beings have received from 
Christ and the Church. 

For this reason warning voices were raised even in ancient Chris- 
tianity, and especially after Constantine, when the great cultural 
flowering in the Church began. The introduction of more ornate 
music and of a special choir in church services at that time encoun- 
tered serious opposition from several quarters.'! In the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the late Romanesque style of the Cluny monasteries 
began to supplant the more simple forms of the preceding period, 
and ornament began to gain the upperhand, St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
did not hesitate to engage in sharp polemic. And in the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the Gothic unfolded its riches, the 
Order of St. Francis and especially the Capuchin Order again 
uttered a quiet but unmistakable protest by the conscious poverty 
of their own church buildings. 

It would seem indeed that whenever an era has embellished the 
church building and the church’s divine worship with an over- 
abundance of riches, the Church must always shake off from herself 
such excess, just as trees every autumn shake off the dry leaves — 
only to begin the process of new growth all over again. So it was at 
the end of the middle ages ; so it was at the close of the Baroque era ; 
and so it seems to be once again in our own day. 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


It is precisely when Christian life sets out, with genuine and youthful 
zeal, to make a new start, that external forms are deliberately simple. 


“J. Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und 
der christlichen Fruehzeit, Muenster, 1930. 
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In contemporary church architecture one no longer asks : “How was 
a church, or an altar, constructed in the best artistic periods of the 
Church’s history?” But rather: “What is a Church? What is an 
altar?” 

We no longer feel the need of a large orchestra to celebrate the 
Church’s great feasts, and, at least on Sundays, congregational chant 
is usually preferred nowadays to the grand artistic performance. Nor 
does this signify a lack of appreciation or a rejection of art in the 
service of the church. But it does signify a demand that art accom- 
modate itself to its liturgical context, that it have its roots firmly in 
sound religious thought, and that it correspond not merely to the 
personal religious experience of the artist, but to a religious experi- 
ence which embodies the spiritual heritage of the Christian assembly 
at worship. 

Granted, that genuine art must always be an expression of a 
certain subjectivity. But ecclesiastical art is community art, and 
hence it can only be the expression of the subjectivity of the wor- 
shipping community, of the Church as plebs sancta, of those, in other 
words, who are aware that they have been redeemed and through 
Christ have been raised to a new life. 

This further supposes, however, as a necessary preliminary for 
the flowering of genuine church art, that the essential basic ideas — 
that is to say, the fundamental Easter ideas — again receive due 
accent in Christian thinking. The renewal of the Easter liturgy since 
1951 must accordingly be recognized as a significant symptom for 
the desired renewal of church art. Moreover the whole liturgy of the 
Church is impregnated with the Easter spirit, even though its archaic 
forms are not intelligible to everyone at first glance. For the liturgy 
of today, for the most part, derives from the early ages of the Church, 
from a time when Easter was the feast. 

When ecclesiastical art therefore will have been inspired by the 
spirit of the liturgy, which means, by the spirit of Easter, and begins 
to create out of this spirit, then it will contribute to that supreme 
masterpiece for which the greatest of our Christian people have 
always longed, in which building and picture and word and melody 
and vesture and movement all harmoniously collaborate in the one 
great work — the work of Christian divine worship. 

Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 
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SINGERS AND SERVERS 


EPPO,” said Father 
Orazio, the curate of Riese, “we need about five or six more Mass 
servers. Would you want to be one of them?” “O yes, Father, I 
would be very happy,” replied Beppo, turned around, ran home and, 
quickly opening the kitchen door, shouted: “Mama, mama, I am 
going to be one of the servers real soon.” 

Some six weeks later mama Margherita and papa Giambattista 
Sarto with a smile on their face were watching their son, for the first 
time in cassock and surplice, serving with the greatest reverence 
Father Orazio’s Mass. “Don’t you think, Giambattista,” said Mar- 
gherita on the way home from church, “that some day our Beppo 
may be even a little closer to the altar than he was this morning?” 
“You mean, Margherita —?” “Yes, Giambattista, I mean that some 
day our dear Beppo may be a priest of God,” she whispered to her 
husband. “Oh, let’s not be presumptuous, my dear wife; you know 
how poor we are. We have no means to let our children study.” “I 
know that we are poor, but I also know that God is rich and can, if 
it be His holy will, supply the means.” 

From that day forward mama Margherita prayed even more fer- 
vently for her Beppo and, when time permitted, ran over to the 
outskirts of Riese, to the shrine of Our Lady of Cendrole, to place 
her heart’s deepest longing at the feet of the beloved Madonna. 

Sixty years later, on November 22, 1903, the former Mass server 
of Riese sent forth his immortal Motu proprio in which he said: 


Animated as we are with the most ardent desire to see the true Christian 
spirit once again in every way reawaken and grow strong among all faith- 
ful, the first thing to which we must attend is the holiness and dignity of 
the temple, in which our people assemble for the one purpose of acquiring 
that spirit from its first and indispensable source, namely their own active 
participation in the sacred Mysteries and in the solemn public prayer of 
the Church. It would be vain to hope for this grace from God as long 
as our worship of Him, instead of rising with an odor of sweetness, 
rather puts again into our Lord’s hands the scourges with which He once 
drove out of the temple those who were profaning it. 


Fifty-one years have elapsed since this clarion call was sounded 
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from Peter’s watchtower in the Vatican. Surely, many wonderful 
efforts have been made since then. In almost every part of the world 
bright flames — some smaller, some taller — are burning, flames 
of new light, every one of them enkindled by the “ignis ardens,” the 
“burning flame” who was St. Pius X. God grant that soon, very soon, 
all these flames will come together for a holy, world-wide conflagra- 
tion, a universal “incorporation of all things in Christ,” a renewal of 
the face of the earth. 

On the other hand, let us frankly and humbly admit that much, 
very much, still remains to be done by clergy and convents, schools 
and congregations. Two things in particular must be “tackled” — 
not in twenty-five years from now, but immediately, seriously and 
prayerfully : first, congregational singing, and second, befitting dig- 
nity and reverence by clergy and faithful in the celebration of the 
living and life-giving Mysteries, especially in the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

The all too general “silent” Masses on Sundays and feastdays, 
with no sounds from the congregation except for an occasional cough, 
certainly do not promote “the true Christian spirit” which St. Pius 
so ardently desired to “reawake among all the faithful” ; on the con- 
trary, they will retard the building up of that corporate sense, that 


feeling of oneness in the Mystical Body so very much needed today. 


Indeed it is very necessary (!) that the faithful attend the sacred rites 
not as if they were outsiders or mute onlookers; but let them fully ap- 
preciate the beauty of the Liturgy and take part in the sacred ceremonies, 
alternating their voices with the priest and choir, according to the 
prescribed (!) norms (Mediator Dei, n. 192). 


It is very encouraging, therefore, to observe a steady increase of 
honest attempts — especially since the canonization of St. Pius — 
towards a fuller realization of the program of the holy Pontiff. Here, 
for example, is one of them, a letter of October 11, 1954, from his 
Excellency Archbishop Ritter of St. Louis, addressed to “The Or- 
ganists and Choir Directors of the Archdiocese,” in which he writes 
as follows : 


To enhance the excellent work that you have been doing 
for the glory of God and the edification of souls through the Sacred 
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Liturgy, we have decided to take under our personal auspices through our 
official Commission of Liturgy and Sacred Music the guidance of our 
organists and choir directors. All of you have much to contribute to the 
public worship of the Church, all of you can profit wonderfully from 
the experiences of one another. Accordingly we invite you to attend the 
first of a proposed series of seminars for our organists and choir directors 
to be held at the Cathedral Rectory on Friday, November 12th, at 7:30 
P.M. The same seminar will be repeated Saturday, November 13th, at 
2:00 P.M. for the convenience of our religious teachers. Each organist 
and choir director is free to attend either meeting. 


Knowing the Archbishop’s great appreciation of, and love for, the 
Church’s liturgy, but also his courage to translate decisions into ac- 
tions, we can hopefully look forward to a happy development of 
Church music within the Archdiocese, especially as far as congrega- 
tional singing is concerned. The success of this undertaking will, no 
doubt, inspire other dioceses to bring together priests, organists, 
choirmasters, choirs, and congregations in a concerted effort to fulfil 
the hopes of our Holy Father expressed in Mediator Dei (194): “Let 
the full harmonious singing of our people rise to heaven like the 
bursting of a thunderous sea, and let them testify by the melody of 
their song to the unity of their hearts and minds, as becomes brothers 
and the children of the same Father.” True, it will take time to do it, 
but it can be done, in fact, must be done, but never will be done unless 
we do something about it. 

May I add here that more conscious and systematic efforts should 
be made in our Catholic high schools regarding music in general, 
and especially Church music. 

All too long have we overlooked the profound and uplifting power 
of music, sacred music particularly. The school must not allure its 
pupils away from home and parish, but rather mould and prepare 
them for home and parish. During their four years of high school 
our boys and girls ought to receive a solid training in classical music 
and folk-songs, but, above all, a thorough discipline in Church music, 
chant and polyphony. They should be able to learn at least six chant 
Masses (sufficient for the average parish) and some fifty well-chosen 
hymns for the various seasons of the Church year, evening services, 
Benedictions, etc. 

There was a time, unfortunately, when some people “thought” 
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that a music course in school was a “waste of time.” Most of these 
people by now are resting in peace, singing — we hope — the eternal 
praises before the throne of God. A course in music imparted by a 
competent teacher, cheerfully of course, will not only ennoble our 
high school boys and girls (in itself not a negligible goal!), but will 
also dispose them for willing participation in the musical program of 
their respective parishes. 

The second prerequisite is : dignity in God’s temple on the part of 
clergy and people. “. . . That the clergy and people become one 
in mind and heart, and that the Christian people take such an active 
part in the Liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred action of due wor- 
ship to the eternal Lord” (Mediator Dei, 199). 

Many of the faithful are greatly disturbed by the speed, the mum- 
bling or the slovenliness to which they are at times exposed in the 
celebration of the divine Mysteries. “The most pressing duty of 
Christians is to live the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its 
supernatural spirit” (Mediator Dei, 197). Free from all display, 
hunch-back humility and borrowed piety, a priest of God must fulfil 
his five-fold sacred duty of 1) offering, 2) blessing, 3) governing, 
4) preaching and 5) baptizing with “the unction of the Holy Spirit”; 
with reverence that comes from a charismatic soul; with a “noblesse 
oblige” that must grace one who is truly “a minister of Christ and a 
dispenser of the Mysteries of God.” 

The renewal of the world-redeeming death of the Lord at holy 
Mass; the celebration of the Precious-Blood-filled sacraments ; the 
making and conferring of the sacramentals, each touched by a ray of 
Light from the cross; the preaching of the word of God which is “a 
light to the just and hope to sinners”; the recitation of the divine 
office which is the “prayer of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ” — 
all these must be done with faith, reverence, dignity — and sufficient 
time. Sancta sancte. Holy things in a holy way! 

Nothing should be al- 
lowed in the sacred building that could disturb or even merely weaken 
the piety and devotion of the faithful, nothing that could be a reasonable 
motive for disgust or scandal, nothing especially that could directly 
offend the dignity and holiness of the sacred rites, and that would there- 
fore be unworthy of the house of prayer, or of the majesty of almighty 
God (Motu Proprio of St. Pius X). 
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A factor of great importance as far as the dignity of the sacred 
functions is concerned is the worthy, edifying conduct of altar boys. 


If these youths, under the watchful guidance of the priests, are properly 
trained and encouraged to fulfil the task committed to them punctually, 
reverently and constantly, then from their number will readily come 
fresh candidates for the priesthood. The clergy will not then complain — 
as, alas, sometimes happens even in Catholic places — that in the cele- 
bration of the august Sacrifice they find no one to answer or serve them 
(Mediator Dei, 200). 


Personally, I should like to give every boy (from the fourth grade 
on) an opportunity to serve at the altar. The closer we keep our fu- 
ture men to the eucharistic Fire burning on the altar, the stronger 
and purer and “on fire” they will be in later life. Once a week at least 
there should be a “server-practice” conducted in the sanctuary with 
great reverence, opened and closed with prayer to St. Tarcisius and 
St. Dominic Savio. Since our servers are permitted to exercise the 
duties of an (ordained) acolyte, it would be well to read to them 
(say, four times a year, possibly during the ember days) what the 
ritual has to say about acolytes : 

Endeavor to discharge worthily the 
office received. For you can not be pleasing to God if in your hands 
you carry the light for God and in your works are slaves of darkness and 
thus give to your fellowmen the example of faithlessness. Therefore, be 
fervent in all justice and goodness and truth, that you may enlighten 
yourselves and others and the Church of God. For then you will worthily 
minister wine and water at the divine Sacrifice when you have offered 
yourselves as a sacrifice to God by a chaste life and good works, which 
the Lord in His mercy may grant you. 


One must insist on bodily cleanliness, clean hands, clean finger 
nails, clean shoes, combed hair (the sacristy should not be without a 
mirror), the cassock buttoned all the way down, proper walking. 
Says Romano Guardini in Sacred Signs: 

Walking is the expression of 
essentially human nobility. But we are more than mere men. We are the 
offspring of God, Christ lives in us. The knowledge of this mystery could 
find its expression in walking rightly, joyfully, with graceful and firm 
movement. But — most certainly — only when its beauty of movement 
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is founded on the truth, and not in mere vanity. “Walk before Me and be 
perfect.” 

Proper genuflections, not with the upper body leaning for- 
ward by forty-five degrees, with the left hand spread out over the 
bended left knee and the right hand, turned into a fist, like a sledge- 
hammer beating down the flat left hand. Make one boy (the sac- 
ristan) responsible for taking a marked missal before holy Mass to 
the place of each server. Servers should be encouraged (not com- 
pelled) to receive holy Communion. Zealous priests need not be 
reminded to be in the confessional before every holy Mass, Sundays 
and weekdays. Proper silence by everybody in the sacristy is indis- 
pensable, “that I may be able to serve Thee without defilement of 
mind and body.” Here are two suggestions that will, I believe, prove 
as helpful elsewhere as they have in our parish. 

1) Before leaving the sacristy, the priest says a few words about 
the feast to be celebrated. For instance (I am writing this article on 
the feast of St. Charles Borromeo) : “Boys, we celebrate today the 
holy Sacrifice with St. Charles Borromeo, the holy Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. He loved to be at the altar. Give him great joy by 
your service. He was a very holy priest. Pray today for your priest(s), 
and also for holy vocations to the priesthood.” 

2) A prayer before and after holy Mass. In our sacristy at Holy 


Cross we have hung the hand-lettered and framed (10 by 18 inches) 
prayers on either side of the large crucifix. The celebrant begins, 
“Let us pray,” and all continue: 


(Before) Almighty and merciful God, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast invited us to participate in 
this worship with Thy beloved Son, our High Priest and King. Grant us 
the grace to fulfil our sacred duty with faith, reverence and love, so that 
we may please Thee, edify Thy people, and deserve to obtain the fruits 
of this Holy Service. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(After) We give Thee thanks, heavenly Father, for the honor bestowed 
on us by assisting at this Holy Service. Accept, we beseech Thee, our 
humble ministry and forgive us whatever failings we have committed 
before Thy divine Majesty. Enlighten and strengthen us, Lord, so that 
we may always render to Thee praiseworthy homage. Through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, God forever and ever. Amen. 
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These are little helps, but helps that will give us other “Beppos” 
over whose conduct not only the parents will rejoice, but, above all, 
the angels who see in chaste altar boys the face of their Father in 
heaven; boys whose service is a reflection of that glorious service 
which they themselves — the angels — are rendering before the 
throne of God and the altar with the Lamb. 

Martin B. Hellriegel 


CATECHETICS AND LITURGY 


LIGHTLY 
more than a year ago, the well-known liturgical scholar Father Josef 
Jungmann, S.J., published a book on catechetics which has been 
widely acclaimed as the best in the field to date.1 An earlier book of 
his, nineteen years ago, had already exercised a profound influence 
on catechetical thought. One might say in fact that, more than any 
other single book, it initiated and guided the second phase of the 
modern catechetical movement.” Though in a more direct and sum- 


mary fashion, his famous two volumes on the Mass likewise contain 
numerous and valuable ideas for the field of religious instruction.® 

The writings of Fr. Jungmann demonstrate in an especially con- 
vincing manner how closely the catechetical and liturgical move- 
ments are allied, today more than ever. The two movements were on 
friendly terms from their very beginnings and proved mutually help- 
ful, and their collaboration through the years became all the more 


1 Katechetik, Aufgabe und Methode der religioesen Unterweisung (Cate- 
chetics. The Aim and Methods cf Religious Instruction). Herder, Freiburg 
i.Br. and Vienna, 1953. 

* Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkuendigung. Pustet, Regens- 
burg, 1936. 

* Missarum Sollemnia (English transl.: The Mass of the Roman Rite. 
2 vols. Benziger). In a symposium on the occasion of Fr. Jungmann’s sixtieth 
birthday, his friends and former pupils sought to collect the catechetical sug- 
gestions scattered through the two volumes which might otherwise escape the 
casual reader, and to develop them and show their fuller implications: Die 
Messe in der Verkuendigung (Teaching the Mass), edited by Franz Xaver 
Arnold and Balthasar Fischer. 2nd ed. Herder, Freiburg i.Br., 1954. 
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cordial, the more each developed and became aware of the depth 
and extent of its own particular scope. 

Nor has this conscious collaboration of the two movements been 
just a transitory closeness, prompted by extrinsic reasons of expedi- 
ency: it derives necessarily from their respective natures. Each is 
intrinsically related to the other and can achieve its own purpose 
only by working together with the other in a well-planned and organic 
manner. In this essay we intend to sketch briefly how modern cate- 
chetics has learned to appreciate the catechetical values of the liturgy 
and has included these religious-pedagogical values in its own pro- 
gram to an ever greater degree. 

The catechetical and liturgical movements of our day are about 
equally old. Their roots and their first beginnings reach back into the 
last century. But in each case, one can scarcely speak in any true 
sense of a “movement,” until our own century. In its first few decades 
the catechetical movement stressed methods: it sought to improve 
religious instruction above all by relating it more closely to daily 
life and by introducing more visualization. 

This step is explainable more especially against its background in 
the countries involved. The catechetical movement arose in coun- 
tries in which great advances had been made in methods of teaching 
the profane subjects: countries like Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
France. While the findings of applied psychology had come to play a 
major role in the teaching of these other subjects, in the field of re- 
ligion one clung complacently for all too long a time to the traditional 
(and dry) method of an analytic explanation of the respective 
catechism text. 

To understand what that meant, in the concrete, one must recall 
the lengthy, difficult and picture-less catechisms of those days, models 
no doubt of precise formulation of the Church’s doctrine, but also 
splendid models of unpsychological presentation. To cap the climax, 
it was generally demanded that the children learn these unchildlike 
catechisms by heart, word for word. It goes without saying that often 
there resulted a merely mechanical memorizing of ungrasped or only 
partially understood abstract texts which offered the well-meaning 
but helpless child next to nothing for his religious life. 

The better catechists of course recognized the great danger which 
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this untenable situation entailed. More particularly in the big in- 
dustrial centers, where the mass of the people were becoming more 
and more estranged from all religion and where, accordingly, one 
could no longer presuppose a Christian milieu for the children’s 
formative years. 

In earlier times the children of good Christian homes grew up as it 
were naturally into good Christian living. The religious instruction in 
the school had therefore more of a supplementary role: it organized 
and deepened the religious knowledge which the children had ac- 
quired at home and in their parish church. 

But now cases multiplied in which children brought along next to 
nothing from their homes. The school therefore had to furnish every- 
thing which formerly had been offered by the Christian home, both 
in the way of Christian life and Christian training. Abstract instruc- 
tion more or less divorced from life, which went over the heads of the 
children and went past their hearts, was foredoomed to failure under 
such circumstances. In fact, it not infrequently harmed more than 
it helped, because not only did it not overcome the religious indiffer- 
ene of the children but it bored them to rebellion against religious in- 
struction and, ultimately, against religion itself. 

It is evident that under these conditions only a concrete and lively 
and interesting method of instruction could expect to cope with the 
difficult problem. 

Such was the catechetical situation in the central and western 
European countries when the catechetical movement began its work 
at the beginning of the century. In essential points, it perhaps paral- 
leled the situation obtaining in America in the case of Catholic 
children attending public schools. And, as is well known, the or- 
ganized and intensive effort to give Catholic instruction to these 
children whose faith is endangered is a development of relatively 
recent date in the U.S. too: for it is identified with the systematic 
development of the apostolate of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

The main objectives of the nascent catechetical movement were 
therefore clearly contained in the very situation which that move- 
ment faced. 

They may be summarized as follows. Religious instruction must 
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adapt itself to the child’s psychology; it must therefore start with the 
visual and the concrete ; during the first years of school, the biblical- 
historical approach should take precedence over the systematic order 
of the catechism. Religious instruction in the school should not only 
communicate religious knowledge, but also and above all it should 
establish religious dispositions and convictions ; it therefore addresses 
itself as a matter of principle to the whole man; the heart and the 
will above all must be formed and made Christian ; there is question, 
in other words, not merely of clear, intelligible instruction, but of 
effective education which forms and equips the young person for life. 

It should be apparent from the above why the catechetical leaders 
of this first period considered the conscious fostering of Christian 
divine worship to be a most valuable help to their own aim, and why 
as a consequence they recognized in the liturgical movement a pow- 
erful ally. 

For the liturgy offers Christian doctrine, not in abstract definitions, 
but in intelligible and prayable form : it teaches how to pray and live 
religion. It obviously addresses itself to the whole man. While doing 
full justice to the rational element of Christian religion, namely to 
Christian dogma, it nevertheless is basically opposed to religious in- 
tellectualism. It also offers religious nourishment to the senses: in 
fact, it starts with the visual elements, and through visible sign and 
symbol it leads to the invisible content and mystery. It clothes the 
eternal truths in visible and attractive forms. 

At the same time it evokes, especially in the child, the very im- 
portant attitude of religious reverence, and that sense for the incom- 
prehensible mystery which simply cannot be adequately communi- 
cated in classroom definitions and syllogisms but can only be taken 
on faith. 

The catechetical movement would from the outset no doubt have 
allied itself even more quickly and closely to the liturgical movement 
if the latter at the opening of the century had existed in any developed 
form and had already had some effect on the performance of divine 
worship. As the community worship was then being celebrated, how- 
ever, it offered the child, more particularly the child whose family 
background was not very Christian, all too limited an amount of 
nourishment. 
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Both movements had to mature gradually, and could naturally 
offer each other only what they each possessed. In the first decade 
of the century, the liturgical movement received its strongest impulse 
from the reforms of St. Pius X, especially his decrees concerning fre- 
quent Communion and the early Communion of children. The 
catechetical movement immediately and enthusiastically cooperated. 
For this new development was entirely in line with its own most 
cherished aims. Instruction as such was not its most important pur- 
pose: it wanted not merely to teach children about Christ, but to 
lead them to Him. 

It may be said, in fact, that in their respective efforts to carry into 
effect the ideals of Pope Pius X, the two movements learned to under- 
stand and appreciate each other. They became fully aware of their 
mutual relationship and dependence. 

This close relationship grew in an especially rapid and profound 
manner in the decade following the first world war. This was due 
in great part to the extraordinary development experienced by the 
liturgical movement in those years precisely in the countries which 
had likewise witnessed progress in the catechetical field. In the first 
ten years of the eucharistic revival, attention had been directed above 
all to holy Communion, usually still independently of Mass. Now, 
however, one began to recognize ever more clearly the central role 
which the eucharistic Sacrifice together with the sacrificial Meal that 
followed must occupy in Christian life and worship. As a conse- 
quence, efforts were concentrated on finding expressive and suitable 
forms of active participation in the sacred Mysteries, also for chil- 
dren and young people; or rather, especially for them. 

From the standpoint of religious pedagogy, the basic principles of 
the so-called progressive schools (“learning by doing”) and of in- 
struction through experience, furthered a proper catechetical evalua- 
tion and exploiting of the liturgy. While previously it had been 
stressed that religious teaching of children must always begin with 
visualization, one now saw, more clearly than before, that not every 
kind of visualization offers an equally favorable starting point for 
sound training. The more it is bound up with doing and experiencing, 
the better. Man, and especially the child, learns more easily, quickly 
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and permanently through the eager and fully conscious execution of 
personal action. 

Formerly one had usually considered the pupil’s “rapt attention” 
to his teacher’s lecture as the most ideal and fruitful attitude of learn- 
ing, and had looked down with a certain amused contempt upon what 
was learned “in play.” Now one suddenly discovered that the child 
can indeed, and should, learn by play: not everything, to be sure, 
but very much, including what is best and most valuable. Young 
persons have so much to learn and to master in their first years of life 
that without this wise arrangement of divine Providence their child- 
hood years would all too nearly resemble a constant martyrdom! 

Applied to the religious field, the significance of the principles of 
learning by doing and of instruction through experience may perhaps 
be illustrated by the following example. 

Three children are to be made acquainted with the mystery of the 
Incarnation. The first has the misfortune of being assigned to a 
devout but inexperienced classroom theologian, who offers the young 
hopefuls a clear but abstract explanation of the mystery, without the 
help of pictures, without comparisons, without preparatory or illus- 
trative story. Pupil and teacher both have the best of will, but both 
are helpless. 

The second child has a teacher of the older tradition who at least 
tells the beautiful stories of the Christ-child contained in the Bible, 
and explains their religious content. This of course is more intelligible 
to the child, and has some effect. 

The third child is lucky enough to be taught by a nun who is con- 
vinced that modern pedagogic discoveries are not to be limited to 
profane subjects. She too, obviously, narrates the beautiful stories 
from the Bible and explains them on the child’s level. But she does 
more. She lets the child build a crib and sing Christmas songs, sees to 
it that during Advent the child, in the spirit of the Church, longs for 
and prepares himself for the coming of the Christchild (not Santa) 
and that on Christmas itself he really experiences the Christmas 
mystery of Mass and Communion. Who would question that this 
child by its playing, praying and singing has learned immeasurably 
more than the first child, no matter how “rapt” the latter’s attention. 

It is in the liturgy above all that the Christian mysteries can in the 
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course of the year be learned by “doing” them; they can become a 
living experience by taking part in their celebration. Evidently, not 
every form of liturgical service will of itself have this effect, but only 
those whieh allow and encourage ordinary Christians, including 
children, to take an active part; which do not restrict them to the 
passivity of mere spectatorship, however “rapt,” but permit them to 
“play along” in the sacred drama of the divine Mysteries. 

In other words, it is precisely in active participation in Christian 
divine worship that the basic aims of the liturgical and catechetical 
movements meet and coincide. It is no doubt superfluous to point out 
especially that liturgical rites can offer these advantages and values 
only if they are made intelligible to the child, at least in their essen- 
tials, and are moreover performed as community worship that is both 
interesting and attractive. 

To achieve that goal as soon and as perfectly as possible is the 
heart’s wish of the catechetical as well as the liturgical movement. 

John Hofinger, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 


IVE high school 
seniors and myself were gathered around a table discussing the judg- 
ment scene. We agreed that feeding the hungry and doing the other 
things our Lord mentioned was not a complete enumeration of the 
works of charity but just examples to help us find the 1954 expression 
in our school. 

We had one member who was pulling us off the track. To him get- 
ting to heaven was a matter of dying in the state of grace. This is 
sound theology but, in his context, it seemed that Christianity was 
not related to life, but simply a matter of taking a good last breath. 

He injected into the discussion the nine First Fridays as a way to 
lead a wasted life and still get in under the line. Another lad countered 
that getting to heaven was not a question of technicalities. Then it 
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was my turn. I said something like this: “Getting into heaven does 
not depend on gadgets, gimmicks, and pushing buttons. Private rev- 
elations are valuable but must not be used in opposition to the clear 
words of our Lord. They must not be used to avoid the hard realities 
of living the words of the last judgment scene.” 

Along the same line is the type of piety that deals almost ex- 
clusively with holy objects while forgetting about holy charity. It is 
nothing new. It contributed to the Protestant Revolt. Erasmus wrote : 
“We kiss the shoes of the saints and their dirty kerchiefs while we 
leave their writings, their holiest and truest relics, to lie unread.” In 
Wittenberg a follower of Luther is supposed to have collected 
18,855 relics by whose devout veneration one could gain indulgences 
amounting to two million years. (Lest I give the impression of being 
an iconoclast, one of my most prized possessions is a newly acquired 
relic of St. Pius X.) 

In the spiritual life all of us have a facility for either getting 
off the track, taking shortcuts that get us nowhere fast, or getting 
bogged down with charts, systems, blueprints, or holy unnecessary 
baggage. The whole business of spiritual growth, or growth in 
Christ, can however be simplified. 

I remember a V.I.P. (Very Important Prelate) talking to high 
school students. He urged them to practice the four cardinal virtues 
during the coming year. The students’ reaction: four virtues are 
too many to work on at one time or separately three months for 
each. How much easier it would be to take a virtue that includes 
them all, so that if we make progress in the one we would be increas- 
ing our hold on all the moral virtues. 

Such is charity. 

If a priest is a prison chaplain or is interested in a group of dead- 
end kids in his parish and wants to make saints out of his charges, 
the only realistic approach seems to be through the inculcating of 
charity. For example, take a group of teen-age delinquents. There 
is usually present in the group an abundance of natural generosity. 
They will not count the cost in doing something for the group or 
for someone they like. 

It is not charity, but it is the makings of it. This incipient natural 
virtue can be channeled into useful projects that are of service to 
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others. When faith in Christ is restored this generosity becomes 
sublimated and, with grace, becomes charity. “What you do for 
the least of My brethren . . .” is more easily understood after one 
has been doing these things without supernatural motivation. The 
doctrine of the Mystical Body does not become textbookish when 
it is being taught by action. 

I remember a priest who geared his whole parish apostolate to 
the above principles. He took a half dozen eighth graders least 
likely to succeed as outstanding scholars and Catholics, and got 
them discussing their lives as eighth grade boys with the judgment 
scene as the backdrop. It was to terminate in action. After one of 
the parties they ran for the eighth graders, at which they made sand- 
wiches and danced with the girls no one else cared to dance with, 
a girl waiting for a parent to come to pick her up was putting things 
together in her mind about this wonderful party. She said: “Father, 
there was charity here.” The off-hand remark seemed like the 
pagans’ commentary on early Christianity. 

I had one of these eighth graders as a high school freshman; he 
was also one of the best amateur dice throwers in the area. As a 
result of his association with this group he gave the best talk I ever 
heard on the Mystical Body in street corner prose. 

The great value of this approach besides its theological sound- 
ness is that it makes sense to plain people. It deals with the life 
they lead. 

What about purity and the other moral virtues? When we have 
an abiding conviction about anything and we have already started 
to implement the conviction and make it a driving force in our 
lives, we face up to the obstacles in the path. A habit of impurity 
may be a roadblock. A priest may be aware of it and remain silent 
in the beginning if the problem is not presented to him. When a 
person begins to grasp practically the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
he will often face up to the dilemma himself. He must give up his 
impurity or give up charity. With high schoolers we can lecture them 
endlessly on teen-age drinking and fail in the attempt, or we can 
help them discover Christ in their study and play and finally let 
them find out on their own the incongruity of life in Christ and 
teen-age drinking parties. 
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I trust no reader will interpret these remarks to mean that we are 
to stop preaching on purity and temperance. Quite the contrary. 
We are talking here about the emphasis being on charity, which is 
the Christian virtue. 

People engaged in the liturgical apostolate can learn from this 
approach. For example, the temptation might be to urge someone 
to use the daily missal right away, rather than seeing to it that he 
grasps the implications of the Mystical Body and of charity to 
neighbor. The latter may seem difficult and time-consuming and 
not sufficiently direct. Yet to neglect it can easily result in liturgical 
faddists. If people are encouraged to find out the implications of 
the judgment scene and the Good Samaritan story, they are going 
to find out that “Go thou and do likewise” is a task that requires 
the Christ-life in them. If they sincerely wish to live the Christ life, 
inevitably they come to its primary and indispensable source, the 
liturgy. And then it will make sense, too, if we talk of the Eucharist 
as “the sacrament of charity,” whose purpose and effect is “the 
unity of the Mystical Body.” The daily missal will, after that, be- 
come a quasi necessity. 

But let us get back to the moral virtues and charity. All this em- 
phasis on charity may be obvious to a lay person but perhaps less 
convincing to many a priest. Why? Simply because of the way most 
of our moral theology textbooks are written. The criticism has often 
been voiced of late, especially since the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body has been coming to the fore, that moral theology does not 
sufficiently teach the Christian life, that it often degenerates into a 
course in “loophole” or “fence” theology and a lot of casuistry. I 
don’t know enough about theology as a science to write a new set 
of manuals, but I do know scholars are working on the problem, 
and the job will be done, and charity will be taught as the integrating 
virtue making our moral theology distinctly Christian. And, to keep 
things together, I hope the learned authors won’t forget to point 
out, too, that charity has its chief root in the Eucharist. Pope 
Pius XII towards the end of Mediator Dei sums it all up by saying 
that the Eucharist, “the source and center of all Christian devotion,” 
is “the sign of unity, the bond of charity” (n. 201). 

Seeking the meaning of the judgment scene and the Good Samar- 
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itan parable in school life, work life or family life isn’t particularly 
easy. But neither was the way from Jerusalem to Jericho, yet it 
brought the Good Samaritan to heaven. It is the road for prostitutes 
and mystics and plain folk who are neither. DJG. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


AVE you ever noticed how sad 
baptisms are? No song, no apparent joy. The ceremony is completed in 
ten minutes in a dark corner of the church. Sometimes the godparents 
are given a booklet and the priest makes some explanation; sometimes 
the child is met at the church door. That’s progress. But where is the 
solemn character which ought to signalize this essential step? Where 
the joy of the community which is receiving a new member? In fact, 
where is the community? The deceased is accompanied to his final 
resting-place; why isn’t the new-born accompanied on his first step. 
the step which makes him a child of God and the Church? 

Ten minutes, without any preparations, without any follow-up! A 
rite of salvation, much less important than lunch! Think of the time 
used in preparation for the coming of a child into the world: the visits 
to the doctor, shopping in stores, the sewing of the layette. Think, more- 
over, of the long wait, of the physical maturation, why not say it: of 
that Advent of nine months. But the entrance into Christian life, which 
surely isn’t less important — what do we do to prepare for that? 

One should not botch such a sacrament. 

‘ A priest nationally known for his work in the family-life apostolate sent 
us this essay — an abbreviation (with minor adaptations) of an article that 
appeared in L’Anneau d’Or, a French magazine devoted to Christian marriage 
and home — with the comment: “Sometimes I have felt that the liturgical 
apostolate must begin at the baptismal font — it is there that all Catholics 
come at one time or another in a prayerful spirit — eager to learn — eager 
to understand and participate.” Normally, briefer reports are preferred for 
this “It Can Be Done” column. Contributions are invited. A year’s subscrip- 


tion to WorsHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item 
printed. — Eb. 
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That is why we wished to give all possible significance to the baptism 
of Francis, our fifth child. We tried to make it, with the help of a 
number of friends, an act carefully prepared for, a family and com- 
munity feast. 

The baptism was preceded by a “vigil” at home, at which thirty or 
forty people participated, including children. Since we had to limit the 
number, we had chosen from among our friends (in addition to mem- 
bers of the family) representatives of different groups — parish, social 
and professional — with which we were associated. Thus we formed a 
little community in the image of the great communion of friendship, of 
work and of faith in which we live. 

The meeting began about three o’clock in the afternoon. The father 
of the family first of all gave an explanation of the meeting: he spoke 
of the baptism as a sacrament of re-birth, and as a joyful community 
act. “Baptism,” says Peguy, “is the sacrament which begins. All that 
which is just beginning has a virtue which it will never find again. A 
force, a newness, a freshness like the dawn . . . the first day is the most 
beautiful day. The first day is perhaps the only beautiful day, and bap- 
tism is the sacrament of the first day.” Why then is it not observed 
joyfully? A child is born to us who is going to become a child of God 
and of the Church (for he cannot be one and not the other: “No one,” 
says St. Cyprian, “can have God for Father who has not the Church for 
his Mother’). Let us rejoice. 

Following this there were discussions on the importance of the child’s 
name, and of the choice of godfather and godmother as representatives 
not only of the parents but of the community of the Church. 

Often the profound significance of the baptismal name is overlooked. 
We forget that this new name, this Christian name, corresponds to the 
new birth. For the new-born the Church has a definite culture. To name 
a child is to choose a saint as a model, as an intercessor, to give to the 
new-born a spiritual orientation; a sort of transfer is established by 
which the parents confer upon the child their dearest aspirations. To 
name a child Francis is to express the idea of joy, of peace and of 
poverty. Naming a child is the beginning of his “education.” The bap- 
tismal name has a meaning for the child thus named and it has a mean- 
ing for the parents also. 

This idea was expressed by an invocation of St. Francis. A friend 
had assembled certain texts for us, from the Fioretti, etc. From these 
we gained an excellent picture of the saint. Our oldest daughter (11 
years) then gave a brief summary of the life of Francis of Assisi which 
she herself had prepared from a biography we had given her. The in- 
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vocation was concluded by the reading of some extracts from the “Testa- 
ment” of St. Francis. 

The second part of our “vigil” was devoted to a study of the bap- 
tismal rite. Each one present could follow in a pamphlet containing 
the text and some basic explanations of the symbolism. The last part 
of the preparation gradually changed into meditation and prayer. One 
of us read two psalms particularly adapted to the occasion (126 and 
127), another read the important passage from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans (6:3-12: by baptism we die and are resurrected with 
Christ); finally, a priest friend read and commented on the biblical 
story of Nicodemus (John 3). 

Then we recited together the prayer of peace of St. Francis, and a 
litany which we had specially prepared, invoking first the saints most 
closely associated with baptism: John the Baptist, the apostles (who 
received the mission to teach and baptize), the martyrs (baptized in 
blood), and some of the great confessors of the faith; and finally each 
one invoked the patron saints of his own children. After a concluding 
song, we all left for the church. 

The baptism itself was performed with the maximum of participation 
of those assisting. Immediately afterwards came the Mass— an eve- 
ning parish Mass at 6 p.m. — at which everyone assisted, even the new- 
born. Is there not a direct line between baptism and the Eucharist? In 
ancient days even the infants were allowed to share in the Banquet by 
receiving some of the crumbs of the eucharistic Bread. To express this 
relationship, and to inform the parishioners that a baptism had taken 
place, Francis’ baptismal candle was lighted at the offertory by his 
godfather, placed in the sanctuary, and burned all during the Mass. 

After returning home, the baptismal candle was lighted again for 
the festive meal. It will burn, in future, on all the important dates of 
Francis’ life. 

The preparation for this baptism had taken almost a month. We 
had to re-read the life of St. Francis, look up texts, study the liturgy 
of baptism, compose prayers, select and adapt chants, plan a “vigil,” 
and prepare and decorate the house. Not everything was successful. 
We had wished, for example, for more dialogue among all present at 
the preparatory meeting. But we didn’t regret the pains taken. Never 
had the real meaning of baptism been so well understood. We had 
learned much: not least of all from discussions with friends. Our bap- 
tism had been a wonderful family feast: of home and parish. And little 
Francis’ elder brothers and sisters had gained a precious insight into 
the greatness of their own baptismal calling. 
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MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 


HE Savior has been 
born to us, but we still continue our seeking. Like the Magi we come 
looking for Him. Without a deep personal desire for Him in our hearts, 
there is little chance of a real Epiphany for us; that is, there is little 
chance of His communicating to us an experience of His divinity and 
His love. 


FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION 
Summary: Eight days after His birth, Mary’s Child is circumcised and 
given the name Jesus. 

Lord Jesus, for a week now Mary and Joseph have had You with 
them. I don’t suppose any couple ever enjoyed a week more than that 
one. “A Child is born to us, and a son is given to us.” For the first time 
in the history of the world, You who are God dwell physically among 
men. 

But Mary and Joseph are Jews, subject to the laws of their God-given 
religion. You know about that, too. One of the laws that You as a Jew 
must obey is that of circumcision. Circumcision is a sign of that alliance 
that Your heavenly Father made with Your earthly ancestor, Abraham. 
It marks You as one of the Chosen People. 

Your blood flows for the first time. It will not be the last. You know 
that already. You who founded the Law, who are above the Law, You 
submit to the Law in order that, as St. Paul put it, You might “redeem 
them who were under the law: that we might receive the adoption of 
sons” (Gal. 4:5). 

I doubt that Mary and Joseph are very sympathetic to this operation. 
But it isn’t what they think that matters. This is to be Your life: to sub- 
mit to law, to be obedient to the will of others even if it means shedding 
Your blood. 

Does Mary, seeing Your blood for the first time, know that this is 
the beginning of Your passion? The angel has told her that she is to 
give You the name of Jesus because You will save Your people from 
their sins. I don’t suppose she knows exactly how the salvation will come 
about; it doesn’t matter at present. What does matter is that Mary is 
with You in Your obedience to the will of the Father now at Your 
circumcision as she will be with You all Your life. The blood You shed 
now and at the end of Your life had its source in her holy body. Little 
wonder that Your Church sees this feast as Your Mother’s feast, too. 
“Behold Mary hath brought forth unto us a Savior, whom John, be- 
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holding, cried out: Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who takes 
away the sins of the world” (Vespers antiphon). 

You, the Lamb of God, will be slain in sacrifice, Your blood will be 
poured out. You will humble Yourself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. This is what Your circumcision tells me. 
You do not need the purification that the rite of circumcision sym- 
bolizes. I need it. I need the restraint, the overcoming of self-will, the 
uprooting of pride that it indicates. 

This then is the way I see Your circumcision in relation to myself: 
blood poured out is a striking sign of Your love for me and of the puri- 
fication I must go through this year in order to make myself more 
worthy of that love. May the vision of Your blood shed for the first 
time in obedience to the will of the Father, together with the unbloody 
sacrifice of Your mother Mary, convince me of Your love; may it draw 
from my reluctant heart the desire and the will to do violence to myself, 
to die to sin, in order to live unto You, my God! 


FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME 
Summary: At His circumcision the Child is named Jesus. 

Lord, Your name is no accident. It has been planned for all eternity, 
and Mary has known it ever since that first visit from the angel nine 
months ago. Joseph has known it too. I recall how the angel appears 
to him when he discovers that Your Mother is pregnant to tell him 
that “that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save 
his people from their sins” (Matt. 1:20-21). 

Although Your name has been ordained from eternity, it is to be 
their privilege to confer it officially. As the ceremony of circumcision 
concludes, Joseph, in his capacity as head of the family, stands before 
You there in Mary’s lap: “Your name shall be Jesus.” 

Joseph, the creature, gives a name to You, the Creator. And You 
accept it. You accept all that it will entail by way of blood to be 
shed and a heart to be broken. Jesus is Your name. So You are named 
because You will save Your people from their sins. “O Lord our Lord, 
how wonderful is Thy name in all the earth!” 

Lord Jesus, I marvel at the effect of Your name. St. Paul says that 
in Your name every knee shall bow in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth. And let that knee bow, he says! But we always come back to the 
meaning of the name. Jesus . . . Savior. And we come back to how 
the name is used. It is how I use that name that makes the difference 
as to whether or not You will be a Savior now. 
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If I talk to You, call You by Your name, Your name saves me now. It 
is something like a sacrament. It makes You real to me. It produces a 
union of friendship and love between You and me. It sanctifies me, 
saves me. “Call His name Jesus,” the angels says to me as he said to 
Joseph, “because if you do He will save you from your sins. Call Him 
Jesus again and again.” 

Lord Jesus, how wonderful is Your name in all the earth! Now that 
I think of this, I don’t wonder at the daring with which St. Bernard 
(was it he?) wrote of You: 


Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast, 
But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Jesu, our only joy be Thou, 

As Thou our prize wilt be, 

Jesu, be Thou our glory now, 

And through eternity. Amen. (Vespers Hymn.) 


Lord Jesus, it is how I use Your name that makes the difference. 
Jesus! Savior! How wonderful is Thy name in all the earth! 


EPIPHANY 
Summary: Magi, led by a star, come to adore Jesus, offering Him gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Lord Jesus, this is a very mysterious event. Rich Magi from Persia, 
guided by a star, are irresistibly drawn to the side of Child in a stable 
in Bethlehem. They are drawn to You. You have to admit that this is 
not an everyday incident, and further, that they do go to a lot of trouble 
for You. But they do not seem to mind it at all. Seeing You, Your 
Mother, and Joseph is a joy that doesn’t often come to inhabitants of 
this world. 

They do not seem at all surprised at the surroundings of the “newly 
born King of the Jews,” namely You. The star has been guiding them. 
It now stops over and indicates the cave where You are housed. They 
get off their camels, enter the cave, and prostrate before You in worship. 

Then one of them breaks silence for the first time. I hear him say: 
“We brought You some gifts.” They give You gold, incense, and myrrh. 
You are too young to receive the gifts in Your arms. Joseph accepts 
them and lays them at Your feet. But You are not too young to receive 
the obedience, the love, the complete self-dedication with which the 
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Magi offer the gifts. You are a Child, You love to receive presents. You 
are God, You love to receive love. 

But the giving has not been all one-sided. There has been an ex- 
change. They give and You give. You reward their generosity by open- 
ing their eyes to what and who You are. You reveal Yourself to them 
as their King, their God, their Savior. 

I don’t suppose they wanted to leave, and I don’t blame them. But 
they have work to do back home. They who come to the Light, guided 
by a light, must bear the responsibility of the gift they have received. 
Enlightened by the loveliness of Your divinity, they must return to 
carry You to their people. They have come seeking, and they have 
found. So they don’t really leave You at all. 

Lord Jesus, it isn’t only Your divinity and Your kingship that You 
manifest in this feast. It is the way of life that You would have me live. 
You could just as well have enlightened the Magi back in their own 
country. But You wanted them to bestir themselves and come to You. 
So You want me to be human, too. You want me to seek You actively 
with my human faculties of mind and body. You want me to come to 
You bearing my heart, my devotion, my life, my labor. You insist on 
my seeking. For that is the condition of Your giving. 

Where is the newly born King of the Jews? Where are You, Lord 
Jesus? You are in this feast and in every feast. You are in this Mass 
and every Mass. You are in the epistles and above ali in the gospels. 
Herod said something I can be grateful for (I don’t imagine he ever 
thought of himself as a spiritual director): “Go and make careful in- 
quiry concerning the Child.” That I shall always try to do, for the end 
is so worth while. It is the same end for me as it was for the Magi: You 
are the end. “Mercifully grant that we, who know Thee now by faith, 
may be led even further to gaze on the beauty of Thy Majesty.” 


FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
Summary: Mary and Joseph lose Jesus. After three days they find Him 
in the temple teaching the teachers. He returns to Nazareth and is sub- 
ject to them. 

Lord Jesus, I hesitate to try to get into Mary’s heart and mind during 
those three days of separation. With all her faith and obedience to the 
will of Your Father, she is still human, still a mother. The pain of losing 
You is so heavy that for the first and only time in her life she com- 
plains: “Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold thy father and I have 
been seeking thee sorrowing.” 

You must admit that Your answer doesn’t help her much. “How is it 
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that you sought me? Did you not know that I must be about my Father's 
business?” They do not understand Your words. Not then, at any rate. 
But Your Mother keeps these words carefully in her heart. You are 
now twelve years old. Years will pass. Understanding will dawn gradu- 
ally until the day when she will stand beneath Your cross looking up 
at You, saying to herself: “This is what You meant that day in the 
temple. This is what Your Father’s business is.” And, of course, the 
full vision of that business of Your Father will come to her when You 
appear to her the morning of Your glorious resurrection. Then she will 
understand everything. 

But this is the feast of the Holy Family, and Your Church wants us 
to think more about the thirty years of Your life together with Mary 
and Joseph in Nazareth than about the three days of Your separation 
from them when You were twelve. 

St. Luke says that You went down with them and came to Nazareth, 
and that You were subject to them. You who created not only them but 
the wood You formed into chairs and doors in Joseph’s shop, and the 
food You ate and the water You carried — You are subject to them in 
obedience. You work together and You live and pray together. You 
grow up and they grow old; and all three of You grow towards that 
climax of Your Father’s business, the cross. 

You who are God are subject to Your creatures in order to show us 
how we must live in our families, our parishes, our schools and religious 
houses. To be subject to another means to be selfless instead of selfish, 
to put one’s life at the service of the common good. Through St. Paul in 
today’s epistle, You give details of family living that You practiced 
Yourself at Nazareth. You tell us to “bear with one another and forgive 
one another, if anyone has a grievance against any other. . . . But 
above all things have charity, which is the bond of perfection. .. . 
Show yourselves thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you abun- 
dantly (that is what I want to do in these meditations, dear Lord — to 
make Your word, to make You, dwell in me abundantly). . . . What- 
ever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

You give the example of family living. More than that, in this feast 
You give the grace to carry the example into effect in our life. Which 
means that You are not only subject to Joseph and Mary, but also to 
me! Any time I want, I can have You subject to me; I can bring You 
into the family life in which my vocation places me. All I have to do is 
to seek You as Mary and Joseph did . . . and to keep Your words, 
the words of these gospels, this weekly liturgy, carefully in my heart. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Summary: At the request of His Mother, Jesus changes water into wine 
at a wedding feast. This first of His miracles won the belief of His 
disciples. 

Lord Jesus, I never thought much before about that sentence of 
Mary’s: “They have no wine.” Am I hearing right? Does Mary actually 
say that to You who are the Son of God? Not to have wine seems so 
inconsequential and unimportant alongside of all the sickness and sin 
and evil in the world, and maybe it is. But Mary thinks that the reputa- 
tion of a young married couple is not inconsequential; nor is the bewil- 
derment of those disciples of Yours who still haven’t made up their 
minds about You. Neither is the right attitude that men of all times 
should have about drink, sex, and marriage unimportant. 

Your Mother is a wise woman, Lord Jesus. She knows what she is 
doing when she says to You: “They have no wine.” And she isn’t turned 
back by Your apparent rebuff. “Do whatever He tells you,” she says 
to the waiters. Mary, Your Mother, is a woman; and women, it is said, 
have a way of getting what they want. 

You look at the young couple and observe their chagrin. You look 
around at the guests — Your disciples among them — and see their long 
faces. You look at Your Mother. Then for the first time in Your public 
life You issue a command. Again, it seems so unworthy a command for 
You, but there it is: “Fill the jars with water.” They obey, but if Mary 
hadn’t told them to do so, they would probably have refused. 

Then You say: “Draw out now, and take to the chief steward.” Again 
they obey. But what is this? As they pour out the jars they see that the 
“water” is now red. The steward tastes it. It is wine. Where did it come 
from? He calls the bridegroom. “What’s the idea? You’ve kept the good 
wine till now!” 

The bridegroom says that he didn’t buy the wine. It’s a surprise to him, 
too. Then the waiters let the story out. “Mary told us to do what Jesus 
said. Jesus told us to fill the jars with water and we did. That’s all there’s 
to it.” 

So they all have enough wine. The young couple come to You and 
Mary to express their thanks. You smile at them and bless them and 
their marriage. They will never forget that day; they will never forget 
You and Mary, Your thoughtful Mother. 

Lord, this is still the Epiphany idea. You are still manifesting Your- 
self to men, still showing forth Your divinity . . . and Your love. The 
disciples believe in You. Maybe some of them — remembering the wine 
— figure You are a good Man to be around. I don’t blame them: they 
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are still young in the faith. I wonder if they see, not only Your divine 
power, but also Your love and mercy. You manifest Your glory. Yes, 
but You also manifest Your heart. And there is nothing like manifesting 
Your heart to win the hearts of others. 

You still manifest Your glory and Your love. I have never tasted 
water changed into wine. But I have tasted bread changed into Your 
Body and wine changed into Your Blood. Of course, they still taste like 
bread and wine. But I know better because I believe in You and in Your 
power to make these changes. But most of all, I believe in Your love: 
for the young couple . . . and for me! 

What a wonderful chain reaction Mary started that day when she 
said: “They have no wine.” It was an important sentence after all. Now 
and hereafter when I think of it, I'll feel like shouting with joy to God 
and singing a song to His name and inviting all to “come and hear, and 
I will tell you, all ye that fear God, what great things the Lord has done 
for my soul” (offertory verse). 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Summary: Jesus cleanses a leper. A centurion tells Him his servant is 
sick. Jesus offers to come and heal the servant and praises the cen- 
turion’s faith. 

Lord Jesus, the first thing that strikes me about today’s gospel is 
Your eagerness to help. The leper says: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” You touch him and say, “I will; be thou made clean.” 
Immediately the man’s leprosy is cleansed. These words of today’s offer- 
tory verse express what he must have felt: “The right hand of the Lord 
hath wrought strength. . . . I shall not die, but live and shall declare 
the works of the Lord.” 

You really like the centurion. He is a pagan, a man of means, power, 
and position. He is also a man of heart. You are as pleased with that qual- 
ity as with his faith. His servant is paralyzed and in much pain. He pre- 
sents these facts to You. You say: “I will come and cure him.” There’s 
that eagerness again. 

The centurion knows You mean it. He also knows that one so ready 
and capable of curing paralysis is more than man. And he knows him- 
self for what he is: “Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but only say the word, and my servant shall be healed.” 

Only say a word, that’s all that will be necessary. Because You are 
God and You are merciful. That is faith, the kind of faith that im- 
mortalizes the centurion and makes him — pagan Roman soldier that 
he is—the model of all future Christians in high places or low. You 
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love him for His heart and for His faith. “Amen I say to you, I have 
not found so great a faith in Israel.” Then You send him away with 
these words: “Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee.” 
And the servant was healed in that hour. 

Lord Jesus, this centurion is one of the men I am most anxious to 
meet when and if I get to heaven. Think of all the good his attitude 
and words have accomplished these many years since he first spoke. 
They have probably made a lot of saints. Or rather, You make the 
saints, but with the help of these wonderful words of the centurion. 
“Lord, I am not worthy. .. .” 

I think that You are as eager to help me as You were to help the leper 
and the centurion’s servant. “I will, be thou made clean,” You say to 
me when I ask You in confession to take away the leprosy of sin. “I will 
come and cure you. I will strengthen you, I will feed you with My own 
body and blood,” You say to me daily. And I answer, “Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” Which would be won- 
derful if I only knew what I was saying. But You know how often I go 
through the words and motions of the Mass without really sacrificing 
my self-will, without being afire with charity, without adverting at all 
to my careless and neglected heart. 

Lord Jesus, help me to mean this: I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof. But only say the word, and my soul shall be healed! 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


PERSEVERING IN PRAYER 


small notice in the 
London Tablet was the simple means through which a group of Catholic 
lay people has been drawn to take part so far as lies in their power in 
the official prayer of the Church. This “trial balloon” sent up by one 
zealous English woman — busy mother of a young growing family — 
has had an amazing response in the two years since it first appeared. 
Because of it, busy laymen and women from England to Switzerland, 
from Ireland to the Malay States, from Canada to Australia, have united 
spiritually in the private recitation (in whole or in part) of the divine 
office. 
This group is called “Perseverantes,” from the quotation in Acts 1:14, 
“They were all persevering together in prayer.” Its members are primar- 
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ily concerned with that deeper sense of duty in prayer implied by our 
incorporation in Christ. As rational creatures we are already called 
upon to represent all nature before the Creator. As members of Christ, 
we are to “bear one another’s burdens,” to speak, act and suffer in and 
for one another in the Church. 

Perseverantes has no rules, no officials; it requires no subscription 
and asks for no donations. All it requests is that its members will say 
daily, in Latin or in the vernacular, one or more of the hours of the 
divine office (of their own choice) as their circumstances, environment, 
and the unforseen demands of the moment make possible. This promise, 
of course, does not bind under pain of sin, and it is recognized that there 
will be times in the stress of modern living when, because of duties 
having a prior claim, it will have to be missed. 

Why belong, then, to such a group whose “counsels” bind so lightly? 
Chiefly because it helps us realize that it can be done; that ordinary busy 
Catholics are every day in many parts of the world participating in the 
corporate prayer of the Church. Knowling this, we will not so easily 
leave the whole debt of public praise to the Church’s accredited minis- 
ters. The tenuous thread which binds together a housewife in England, 
a retired naval officer in Malta, an invalid in Canada and a rancher in 
New Zealand is, nevertheless, strong enough to deepen their sense of 
unity in the Mystical Body of Christ, and to encourage them to join 
with minds and hearts in the Church’s daily song of praise. 

Anyone interested may write for further information to: Mrs. David 
Fenwick, Barhams Manor, Higham, Colchester, England. 

Montreal Dixie MacMaster 


THE SHORT BREVIARY AND THE 
LITTLE OFFICE 


INCE publication of the new editions of 
the Short Breviary last month, four more American Religious com- 
munities, one of them with nearly a thousand members, have adopted 
the volume for their official community prayer. Another of the four 
groups, we are happy to say, was of men Religious. 

Similar short breviaries have been printed in other countries in recent 
years, and a considerable literature about them has sprung up. But 
three articles stand out in importance, because of the authority of their 
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authors as well as of the magazines in which they appeared: Fr. A. 
Gutierrez, consultor of the Sacred Congregation of Religious and edi- 
tor of Commentarium pro religiosis, wrote an article on “The Short 
Breviary in the Various Vernaculars” in that periodical in 1953, pp. 
263-66, which has been generally interpreted as presenting the mind 
of the Congregation; Fr. A. Bugnini, C.M., editor of Ephemerides 
Liturgicae in that journal, LX VIII (1954), fasc. II, pp. 170-179; and 
Fr. H. Schmidt, S.J., professor of liturgy at the Gregorian University, 
in Periodica, 1954, fasc. II, pp. 115-133. 

According to Fr. Gutierrez, quoted by both Frs. Bugnini and Schmidt, 
the mind of the Sacred Congregation of Religious can be summarized 
as follows: 

1) When inconveniences and difficulties are not anticipated, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious grants without difficulty the adoption 
of a short breviary in the vernacular to those Religious communities 
who legitimately ask for it. When, however, inconveniences are anti- 
cipated, it proceeds very cautiously. 

2) In regard to Religious of diocesan right, it is within the province 
of the Ordinary to make the needed changes in their Constitutions 
(cf. Can. 495, 2). In the case of Religious of pontifical right, the Sacred 
Congregation customarily asks that the matter be taken up in the Gen- 
eral Chapter, and a certain moral unanimity is required for a positive 
decision. If however the community is small, the Congregation some- 
times grants the favor at the request of the entire General Council. The 
permission is usually not given in perpetuity but for an experimental 
period of five years. 

3) According to the wishes of the Supreme Pontiff, the following 
conditions are customarily added: a) that nothing in the tradition of 
the respective Religious body is directly opposed to such a change; 
b) that superiors and Sisters be of one mind regarding the change, in 
order that any danger of a division in the community be avoided; 
c) that the change will not disturb the horarium and order of the house. 

The mind of the Holy See concerning the public prayer of Religious 
not obliged to the full breviary has also been made clear in a personal 
letter which the Holy Father addressed to the Superior of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross of the Third Order of St. Francis, whose motherhouse 
is at Menzingen, Switzerland, and some of whose members have charge 
of the domestic duties in the papal household. The letter, dated March 
12, 1953, appears as Introduction to the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin newly revised and expanded by Fr. Augustine Bea, S.J., and 
printed by Marietti. 
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This new Little Office, while keeping the same psalms, canticles and 
hymns, offers greater variety by special lessons, responsories, little chap- 
ters, antiphons and collects for six “seasons” of the year. Moreover, 
28 feasts are observed by proper antiphons either for the Benedictus or 
for the Magnificat or for both, and sometimes by a proper collect. 

The Holy Father, after first giving a brief history of the Little Office 
and enumerating its merits, continues: “But the study of the sacred 
liturgy, which by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit has so wonderfully 
increased in our day, has aroused in many of those who daily pray this 
Marian Office a greater desire to be united more intimately to the so- 
lemnities and feasts of the Church than has hitherto been possible with 
the Little Office such as it has come down to us since the time of Pope 
Pius V.” He therefore praises the Superior and the community for hav- 
ing provided for “a fuller participation in the liturgical life of the Church 
by an edition of this most praiseworthy Marian Office “that is more 
closely related to the seasons and feasts of the liturgical year.” He com- 
mends them for their devotion to our Lady and the Marian Office, and 
expresses the hope “that your love for the sacred liturgy will achieve 
for you new and precious fruits of the spiritual life.” In conclusion, he 
permits all Religious communities now using the Little Office to adopt 
the newly revised version. 

As Fr. Schmidt rightly points out, this letter of the Pope should give 
pause to any who may be tempted to speak slightingly of the Little 
Office. 

At the same time, our Holy Father clearly and repeatedly stresses 
ever closer approximation to the seasons and feasts of the Church year 
as the desirable goal, and speaks of the increased interest in the sacred 
liturgy as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit in our day. This ideal 
of closer union with the full prayer-life of the Church, which has been 
the controlling purpose of the various vernacular short breviaries, was 
cited in the letter of the papal Secretariate of State on November 15, 
1952, to the author of a short breviary in the Dutch language, similar 
to the American volume. 

“His Holiness personally rejoices, and congratulates you for con- 
tributing by this work to the fostering and spreading of liturgical piety. 
For the community of the faithful will flourish with every virtue if they 
pray well to God; and they pray best of all when they pray with the 
Church, to whom has been given the spirit of grace and prayers (Zach. 
12:10), joyfully observing with her the temporal seasons and the vari- 
ety of her feast days. His Holiness therefore heartily desires (libenter 
cupit) that this short breviary be used by those Religious communities 
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whose statutes will permit them to do so, and also by lay persons . . . 
(Documenta Pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam spectantia, 1903-— 
1953, p. 192). 

The Sacred Congregation of Religious for its part, while readily dis- 
posed to grant permission for the use of a short breviary to communi- 
ties of pontifical right, is concerned above all that such permission be 
not requested at the cost of division in the community itself. Anything 
like imposing such a short breviary from above, before the community 
has been educated to it and is convinced it will be spiritually advan- 
tageous, must therefore be condemned. It is up to each community 
prayerfully to study the question and to arrive at a peaceful and gen- 
erally accepted decision, guided both by its essential traditions and by 
the present needs of its members. The Editor 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Fr. Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., ranks among the foremost liturgical scholars of our 
day. His Missarum Sollemnia (English translation: The Mass of the 
Roman Rite) became the standard work on the history of the Mass 
liturgy immediately upon its publication. —Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, 
pastor of Holy Cross parish in St. Louis and past president of the na- 
tional Liturgical Conference, has collaborated with WorsHIP as asso- 
ciate editor since the magazine’s founding in 1926. — Rev. John Hofin- 
ger, S.J., a disciple of Fr. Jungmann, for many years a missionary in 
China and now teaching at the Seminary of Baguio, P.I., is a specialist 
in catechetics, contributing regularly to Lumen Vitae and other pro- 
fessional catechetical magazines in various countries. He presented the 
missionary viewpoint in talks at both the Lugano and Louvain interna- 
tional study meetings, and his address at our national Week at Milwau- 
kee proved one of the highlights of that gathering. This coming summer 
he is scheduled to give courses at the Notre Dame liturgical summer 
school on “the liturgy and the foreign missions” and kerygmatic theol- 
ogy — concerning which he will have an article in our February issue. 
—Fr. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, the author of 
The Week with Christ, teaches religion in our college. — Miss Dixie 
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MacMaster of Montreal writes that she began praying the divine office 
fifteen years ago as a result of reading Fr. Hoornaert’s booklet on The 
Breviary and the Laity. 


The text of this month’s cover design is from St. Ignatius of Antioch’s 
letter to the Ephesians (18, 2). It strikingly illustrates why the baptism 
in the Jordan, which in the early fourth century came to be celebrated 
by the feast of Epiphany, has traditionally been assigned a high role 
among the events in Christ’s life. Perhaps the best commentary, sum- 
marizing the traditional view, is contained in the Roman Catechism de- 
riving from the Council of Trent and promulgated by Pope Pius V 
(II, 2, 16): 

“Let pastors teach and frequently explain the two points of time 
relating to baptism: firstly, when it was instituted by the Savior, and 
secondly, when He commanded that it be received by all. 

“With regard to the former, it is clear that this sacrament was insti- 
tuted by our Lord when, being baptized by John, He gave to the water 
the power of sanctifying. St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. in Nat. Salvat.) 
and St. Augustine (Serm. 29, 36, 37 de temp.) testify that to the water 
was then imparted the power of regenerating to spiritual life. In another 
place St. Augustine says: ‘From the moment that Christ is immersed in 
water, water washes away all sins’ [Serm. 135. This text is quoted also 
by St. Thomas, Summa theol. III, 66, 2, who shares the same view]. 
Again he says: ‘The Lord is baptized, not because He had need of be- 
ing cleansed, but by the contact of His pure flesh to purify the waters, 
and impart to them the power of cleansing.’ 

“The circumstances which attended the event also afford a very strong 
argument to prove that baptism was then instituted by our Lord. The 
three persons of the Blessed Trinity, in whose name baptism is conferred, 
manifest their august presence — the voice of the Father is heard — the 
Person of the Son is present — the Holy Ghost descends in the form 
of a dove — and the heavens, into which we are enabled to enter by 
baptism, are thrown open. Should we, however, ask how our Lord en- 
dowed water with so great and divine a virtue, we must know that this 
transcends the power of human understanding. 

“But that when our Lord was baptized, water was indeed consecrated 
by the touch of His most holy and pure body for its salvation-effecting 
use in baptism, this we can safely conclude; though we must keep in 
mind that this sacrament, while instituted before the passion, derives 
all its virtue and efficacy from that passion itself, which is the end and 
consummation of all the actions of Christ.” 
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We are no longer accustomed to attach such great significance to 
Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, and by no means all theologians hold 
that by it our Lord instituted the sacrament. Yet a closer analysis of 
the scriptural texts goes far to substantiate the traditional view. A help- 
ful exegetical study of the relevant passages is offered by the Protestant 
scholar, Oscar Cullmann, in his Baptism in the New Testament. 

At Christ’s baptism, the heavenly voice proclaimed: “Thou art My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” — a clear reference to Isaias 
42, 1, where the Messias is foretold as the Ebed-Yahwe, the “servant 
of God” who is to suffer for his people (cf. also Is. 53). Christ’s bap- 
tism, therefore, was undertaken by Him in view of His passion and 
death, to which it points and by which it will be fulfilled. It is not mere 
coincidence, accordingly, that Christ several times refers to His coming 
death as a “baptism” (Luke 12:50; Mark 10:38). In this light, too, 
the Baptist’s hailing of Christ as “the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sins of the world” (compare John 1:29 and Isaias 53:7) takes on pro- 
founder meaning. 

The Eastern custom of observing Epiphany as a solemn baptismal 
day, and the ancient practice of portraying John’s baptism of Christ in 
the baptistery (e.g., Ravenna), still strongly urged by the rubrics of the 
Ritual, likewise evidence the traditional viewpoint. How fitting it 
would be, after all, for Christ to have begun His public mission as Savior 
by instituting that sacrament with which begins the redeemed life of 
His members. At all events, Epiphany deserves more attention than we 
have been giving it in recent times. 


Just as we go to press, we have received an advance copy of the Col- 
lectio Rituum Anglicae Linguae, the appendix to the Ritual containing 
vernacular translations of some of the sacraments and sacramentals, 
approved for America by the Holy See at the request of the American 
hierarchy. The first impression is that of profound gratitude for the 
amount of vernacular permitted — considerably more than has been 
granted to France, and, because of the greater number of sacramentals, 
more even than to Germany, where a tradition of vernacular in the 
Ritual had long obtained in many dioceses. 

We intend to take up various items of interest in the new Ritual in 
our next issues. For the present, we merely call attention to the “Con- 
tinuous Rite” for administering the last sacraments. Not only are the 
duplications of the Confiteor, etc., eliminated, but the order has been 
changed: now extreme unction follows confession and precedes Viati- 
cum. This new order is really a return to the older tradition, generally 
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observed until about the thirteenth century, and still in use with the 
Dominicans. It was not until the Ritual of Pope Pius V at the time of 
Trent that the sequence, confession-Viaticum-unction, was legislated, 
although it had been widespread practice for some two centuries pre- 
viously. 

The change in the high middle ages reflected a shifting of theological 
emphasis concerning the purpose of extreme unction. Its function as 
“sacrament of the sick” and as the complement of confession in taking 
away sins was overshadowed by stress on its role as the “sacrament of 
the dying,” preparing for immediate entry into glory. The new (and 
oldest) order again restores to holy Communion its dignity as the end 
and consummation of all the sacraments, than which there is, moreover, 
no more effective “food of immortality” and “pledge of eternal life.” 
It is in line with the sacramental perspective, centering on the unique 
priority of the Eucharist, so strongly underscored in Mediator Dei. 

The new Ritual was submitted to Rome and approved during Mary’s 
Year. May the “Mother of Grace” watch over its use for the greater 
glory of God and the benefit of souls. 


Most of our readers, we believe, have read Fr. Howell’s Of Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice, and, to judge by its continued brisk sale, have re- 
commended it to others. It is with much pleasure, therefore, that we can 
announce another book by him, Preparing for Easter, to appear on 
January 20. In granting the new Easter Vigil to the Catholic world, the 


Holy See listed as a first and most basic “directive” that the faithful be 
prepared by suitable instructions, especially during the season of Lent, 
so that the celebration of the Vigil and the renewal of baptismal vows 
have their desired effect. Convinced that no one could more clearly 
and persuasively outline such instructions than Fr. Howell, we asked 
him to come to our help. And frankly, we are delighted with his 
response. 

The book supplements perfectly Fr. Gaillard’s Holy Week and Easter. 
That furnishes an abundance of background material, both doctrinal 
and historical. Fr. Howell adds the scriptural, especially the Old Testa- 
ment types, and translates it all into effective catechesis. He does so by 
means of eight “sermons” for the Sundays of Septuagesima until Passion 
Sunday, and another series of eight additional “instructions” intended 
for evening services either on Sundays or during the week. In two ap- 
pendices he offers brief running commentaries that can be used during 
the Triduum services, and some practical suggestions for making the 
Vigil an impressive religious experience for the faithful. 
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Though he addresses himself primarily to priests, the author says in 
the foreword that he also constantly kept teachers in mind, who can 
use the material in classrooms, and he hopes further (and so do we) 
that it will prove helpful to all religious and lay people who wish to 
prepare spiritually for a holy Easter. 

The book (about 120 pages) will not be available until January 20. 
Suscribers to WorsHIP will receive a “flyer” giving price and further 
details. 


In a letter to his clergy, dated November 24, the Most Rev. Bishop 
Bartholome of St. Cloud besides granting permission for the use of the 
new vernacular Ritual also authorized a generous extension of the 
privilege of evening Mass. He was moved to do so, he writes, by the 
encouraging reports on the large attendance and the numerous Com- 
munions at evening Masses on holy days of obligation in the diocese. 
Pastors are now permitted to have evening Masses without special re- 
course to the Bishop on all holy days of obligation (the privilege of 
midnight Mass obtains for Christmas); on the patronal feast of the 
diocese; Corpus Christi; all First Fridays; during Forty Hours and 
Thirteen Hours; on the titular feast of the church; during a parish 
mission ; on the legal holidays, May 30, July 4, Labor Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. On First Fridays, the titular feast of the church and legal 
holidays, a morning Mass should also be provided whenever possible ; 
and a morning Mass is presupposed during Forty Hours, Thirteen Hours, 


and during a mission. His Excellency asked his priests to urge reception 
of holy Communion at the afternoon or evening Masses, and also to 
encourage school children to request the eucharistic dispensation ob- 
tainable for school days, which allows children to take liquids up to 
one hour before holy Communion. 


“I have felt for a very long time that if all things are to be restored 
in Christ the work will have to be done, in the main, by the laity.” So 
writes Archbishop Cushing of Boston in his Introduction to The Catho- 
lic Year 1955, “A Daily Almanac and Devotional Reminder” prepared 
under the supervision of the National Council of Catholic Men. The 
book is a credit to the Council. Intelligently planned and handsomely 
printed, it contains the Mass ordinal for every day, a brief biographical 
note of the respective saint, a quotation from some spiritual classic or 
an indulgenced prayer, reminders about First Fridays, fast days, etc., 
and space to record events or engagements of each day. Worth special 
commendation is its daily suggestion of Scripture reading. The Avch- 
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bishop’s essay, about the Christian apostolate, should be printed sep. 
arately, and made available for parish pamphlet racks: it is a rousing 
statement. The volume is published by Hawthorne Books, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; pp. 224; cloth, $2.95. 


Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn., have again rendered an im- 
portant service by printing an Order for Office and Mass for the year 
1955. Intended primarily for those who recite the Roman breviary in 
English, the ordinal may be of help also to those who read it in Latin. 
There are no abbreviations. Technical terms are explained in the intro- 
duction. It includes a suggested ceremonial — directions to stand, sit, 
etc. — for the private recitation of the Office. The ordinal comes in 
perforated pages, and is priced at $1.25. Like all the products of the 
firm, it is a model of beautiful printing. The same firm also acts as 
dealers for various editions of the vernacular Office, in whole or in part, 
for other books of interest to those who pray the Office, for the increas- 
ing number of editions of the Bible, and for good spiritual books gen- 
erally. A circular will be sent on request. 


Our cordial fraternal welcome is hereby extended to a new firm 
specializing in liturgical publications, the St. Pius X Press, Box 794, 
Berwyn, Md. Its first circular lists six items: four seasonal devotions ar- 
ranged for congregational participation, the Easter Vigil text, and a 
large card entitled “Prayer and Song at Low Mass.” All of them are 
by Rev. Philip T. Weller, already widely known for his translation of 
the Roman Ritual. 

The card with prayer and songs for low Mass attracts us especially. 
The prayers, of course, are the ordinary prayers of the Mass, marked 
for dialog recitation. And Fr. Weller has added two hymns, for the 
prayers at the foot of the altar and for the offertory, whose text and 
melody were unknown to us; but both are good, the “introit” hymn 
extraordinarily so. 

Sooner or later, we must face up to our American lack of suitable 
low Mass hymns that fit the action of the Mass. We remember how 
deeply we were moved when, as chaplain to some camps of German 
war prisoners, we heard for the first time the stirring “Hier liegt vor 
deiner Majestaet . . . Here, prostrate before Your Majesty, lies the 
Christian community,” sung as we approached the altar. Most of our 
hymn books make no effort to fill the need. And the result is “Mother 
Dear, Oh Pray for Me” during the offertory, or worse. Congregational 
singing of vernacular hymns at low Mass should be a normal “wedge” 
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for congregational chant at high Mass. We need good, simple stanzas, 
especially for introit, offertory, Communion, and recessional, verses 
that express the corresponding thoughts of the Sacrifice; and tuneful 
yet dignified melodies to match. We prayerfully hope that the projected 
“National Hymnal” will meet the need. 

We also venture to express the hope that the name of the new firm 
will not lead to confusion. The Pio Decimo Press of St. Louis has served 
the cause of the American liturgical movement these many years faith- 
fully and well. 


“Edmund Bishop has analyzed and explained once for all the extraor- 
dinary growth of ‘devotions’ in modern Catholicism (Liturgica Histor- 
ica, pp. 17f.). Popular devotion formerly found an outlet to its ener- 
gies by moulding the liturgical services themselves. Since the time of 
Pius V this is no longer possible. ‘But it still finds a field for its operation. 
Unable to act inside and on the liturgy itself, it acts with yet greater 
freedom without. One path shut, it seeks its ends by another.’ We can 
re-open this path, not indeed by allowing popular devotion to mould the 
liturgy, but by training it to re-discover its spiritual nourishment in the 
liturgy. When the people will have acquired a taste for the piety of 
the liturgy, the relation between the liturgy and personal devotions will 
spontaneously adjust itself’ (Dom Placid Murray, in “Liturgical Piety,” 
a talk delivered at the first national Irish Liturgical Week, April, 1954, 
and printed in The Furrow of November). 


“Far from being a curiosity, I found the evening Mass not only a 
profitable way of spending Sunday evening — much more profitable 
than whiling away boredom by looking at televised inanities — but the 
climax to the various acts of religious observances of the day. The re- 
ception of holy Communion was something I looked forward to and 
was conscious of all day. It was something for which, physically, spir- 
itually and mentally I prepared myself instead of something that hap- 
pens rather rapidly between waking and breakfast.” (From a private 
letter). 


The “Catholic Home Guild” represents a new service to Berliner 
and McGinnis, the well-known Christian bookmarks and greeting cards 
firm at Nevada City, Calif. It is a selective “religious goods house” for 
the laity, carrying only such quality items as the members of the firm 
would personally be inclined to use in their own homes. Their first cata- 
logue is modest, but expansion is promised. The idea is sound, and we 
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wish it success. But we see no reason why the market should be re- 
stricted to the laity. 


In an effort to promote the observance of Holy Family Day by fam- 
ily group Communion and family consecration to the Holy Family, 
the Family Communion Crusade, 10 Farm View Road, Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y., makes available without cost leaflets, booklets and posters 
for display to priests, religious and lay promoters in any amount de- 
sired. 


God, Bad, and Different: — We felt sorely tempted to give up this 
little corner after several readers of WorsHIP sent their $2.00 cheques 
in payment for the “Baby Jesus Doll” — “which was advertised in your 
November issue, p. 550.” 

— “Bucking a 2,000-year old custom is the procedure in a newly 
completed, ultra-modern church in Chicago where, instead of buying 
a candle, you drop a coin in a slot and an electric candle comes on for 
a predetermined period” (From the Nov. 1 issue of Sales Power, a 
National Research Bulletin publication, edited especially for salesmen). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DIOCESAN ACTION 


To the Editor: — There is a big increase in church singing in the Arch- 
diocese of San Antonio this year. Beginning with Advent, some par- 
ishes have introduced congregational singing of hymns, others are 
using chant Mass IX congregationally (the Mass picked by the Liturgy 
Commission to be learned this year in all schools and parishes), some 
parishes are having grade school children sing high Mass frequently 
with the people joining in, some are having children sing high Mass 
once a month, etc. A good percentage of the parishes are actively en- 
gaged in the program. 

A special evening course for organists and another for choir mem- 
bers is being offered by the Archdiocese through the San Antonio unit 
of the Catholic Music Educators Association. 

This is all the result of action requested by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
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on the matter of congregational singing. We observed the closing of 
Mary’s Year with a high Mass in the City Auditorium, sung by com- 
bined high school and seventh and eighth grade pupils, with seminarians 
of the diocese and the Oblates doing the Proper. . . . 

Moreover, “the liturgy” is the subject of all the study clubs in the 
Archdiocese this year; and the four important lectures of the Laymen’s 
Forum in January and February will consist in explanations of the 
Mass, with some congregational singing at each meeting to underscore 
its role. . 

St. Mary’s University Brother Lawrence Gonner, S.M. 
San Antonio, Texas 


CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


To the Editor: — Few of us Catholics, I find, are aware that the prayers 
recited after low Mass, which Pope Leo XIII prescribed in 1884, were 
by Pope Pius XI directed to be said henceforth for Russia (A.A.S., 
1930, p. 366). That intention, though twenty-four years old, is far 
from being forgotten. It has been repeated and confirmed by our pres- 
ent Holy Father in his Apostolic Letter to the Peoples of Russia, dated 
July 7, 1952 (cf. A.A.S., 1952, pp. 505~11). 

I-have quite lately and by chance learned of this letter and had never, 
to my knowledge, heard announcement made at Mass of either this 
letter or the earlier decree. It would seem very appropriate, as part of 
the Church Unity observance, that the attention of the faithful be called 
to the purpose of these prayers. 

Annapolis, Md. William Martin 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. M. M. Philipon, 
O.P. Translated by the Rev. John A. Otto. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1954. Pp. xvii-394. Cloth, $4.25. 

The title of this book does not indicate fully its vast range. Briefly, 
it is a synthesis in the solid Thomistic tradition, of the whole Christian 
life from baptism to beatific vision viewed in the proper sacramental 
setting. The author’s approach is that of the theologian, not the liturgist. 
In spirit and method the work has much in common with Abbot Mar- 
mion: it blends solid theological doctrine with the widest practical ap- 
peal. 
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The sacraments are the great means established by God to com- 
municate to us the life in Christ. Without neglecting the individual, 
the author discusses the sacraments in their social significance, the 
relation of men to each other and to God in Christ’s Mystical Body. 
This wider social aspect, not always sufficiently emphasized in works on 
the sacraments, he regards as being in line with the increased attention 
in our own day to social values. The result is a balanced harmony be- 
tween the individual and the social. Another welcome feature (to be ex- 
pected of one who has written much about Sister Elizabeth of the Trin- 
ity) is the emphasis on the Trinitarian basis of our spiritual life as 
founded on the sacraments. The object of the sacraments is union with 
Christ in His dying and rising, and thus with the Blessed Trinity, a union 
begun in baptism and perfected in the state of vision. 

Priests will be grateful for the three helpful chapters on holy orders, 
the last devoted to the sacrament as the source and pattern of priestly 
spirituality. Corresponding to this are the pages in the chapter on mar- 
riage devoted to the family as the school of holiness, to conjugal and 
family spirituality. The special character of conjugal spirituality is 
recognized, its basic principles briefly set forth. In the final chapter, 
on eternal life in Christ, Fr. Philipon reaffirms the eschatological charac- 
ter of the sacramental economy. He follows the member of Christ into 
the next world in order to describe the glories of heaven, the final goal 
of sacramental life. 

The work is solid in substance and doctrine, with wide practical 
appeal. Vigorous sacramental theology is offered in language that places 
it within reach of priest, religious and informed layman. It will serve 
to correct the lack of vital relation between theology and piety, and to 
build the spiritual life on the sacraments, the authentic first sources of 
sanctity established by Christ. 

There is an unthomistic omission: the study of the priesthood of the 
baptized and confirmed faithful as based on the sacramental character 
(cf. Meditor Dei, n. 88). 

St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


YOU ARE NOT YOUR OWN. By Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Fides, 
Chicago. 1954. Pp. x-178. Cloth, $3.25. 

The other evening, a young part-time worker, part-time student 
friend of mine picked up You Are Not Your Own, which I had been 
reading, commented “This looks good,” and proceeded to read four 
chapters of it before setting it down. Her remarks as to how much it 
“hit” her would perhaps please Fr. Geaney, who addresses his book to 
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the truck-driver, the service-station attendant, the housewife, the stu- 
dent, in fact, to all of us who live ordinary lives in the community. 

Many words have been spoken and written in the past few years on 
preparation or “formation” for lay men’s work in the modern world, 
and the job that needs doing, and the tools at hand for the process. Few 
books have been able to achieve the down-to-earth, palatable form 
Fr. Geaney’s has, as it challenges all of us to get to the work we all 
should be doing for Christ in the worlds around us. 

The title is taken from St. Paul to the Corinthians: “Do you not know 
that your members are the temple of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, 
whom you have from God, and that you are not your own?” The book 
begins with, as the author puts it, “an appeal to you. Christ is calling 
you. He wants you to give yourself to Him completely. He wants from 
you a dedicated life.” What a dedicated life is, and what it entails, is 
related through stories of people who are trying to live the kind of lives 
they feel Christ would want them to live. 

In an easy, casual style the author discusses the pressures of modern 
life, the worlds of politics, of industry and of the workers, family life, 
single bliss, and the neighborhood parish. He never sentimentalizes or 
oversimplifies the problems, but he shows that in each area of life 
“Christ needs us. Christ has a job for us. It is a job that is distinctively 
ours. If we fail, the Body suffers.” 

Practically, he warns, when he deals with “the tools of the Christian,” 
“the greatest evil that could be perpetrated against the reader is to leave 
the impression that all that is needed to get the job done is enthusiasm. 
Redemption is Christ’s work. He works through us. It is our hands, our 
feet, our lips that are moving, but unless Christ is behind them, we are 
merely generating activity.” 

There is nothing strikingly new in the book, for as Fr. Geaney puts it, 
he is “a recording secretary for those who translate ideas into action.” 
The reading of it, however, gives renewed enthusiasm for the tasks at 
hand. I found myself being re-inspired to get to work, and at the same 
time, tallying up acquaintances to whom I’d like to loan it. I'd suggest 
you get a copy; read it, and pass it on to a friend. 

Friendship House Betty Schneider 
Chicago 


THE CHURCH: A DIVINE MYSTERY. By the Abbé Roger Hasseveldt. 
Translated by William Storey. Fides, Chicago. 1954. Pp. 263. Cloth, $4.50. 


If you want to understand the Church, you must go back to Christ. 
The author of this book, director of the Major Seminary in Lille, France, 
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believes that, and more. For him understanding the Church means going 
back to the plan in God’s mind to save men and to God’s will to put that 
plan into execution. “There is but one single object of revelation: ‘The 
mystery of God giving Himself,’ and this is basically the mystery of the 
Church” (p. 151). The author follows the gradual unfolding of that 
plan through the Old Testament into the New and beyond. For he shows 
the Church on earth to be the prelude to that heavenly Jerusalem that 
the return of Christ in glory at the end of time will inaugurate. 

Scriptural, patristic, papal — these three notes characterize the au- 
thor’s composition. He uses Scripture and the Fathers to explain the 
foundations of the Church; and he uses the recent papal writings to il- 
lustrate her living, actual character. If the Church is the mystery of God 
giving Himself, that giving is still going on. The proper work of the 
hierarchy in this “giving” is the same as that of Christ: to preach truth, 
to sanctify through the sacraments, and to govern in spiritual matters. 
It all adds up to incarnating the divine in the human, putting Christ into 
all things and all things in Christ (p. 34). In this work the laity, too, have 
their proper and most necessary role — one that flows inevitably from 
their nature as baptized and confirmed members of Christ. As lay 
apostles, their task is to help in the divinization of the world both as 
witnesses to Christ and as “animators” of the temporal activities and 
institutions that form men for better or for worse. The Church, there- 
fore, has a missionary character because it was founded on Christ and 
the apostles, and it breathes their spirit. Bishops, priests, laymen, since 
they are members of the Church, must be missionaries to be true to 
themselves. 

One cannot help but grow in love for the Church as one reads this 
book. It provides a total view of life and religion as they should be: 
within the context of the mystery of God giving Himself now. One does 
not recommend a book like this just to priests, seminarians or Sisters. It 
is for all the members of the Church. It will help them to know what 
they are and what they have to be and do. It would be excellent for an 
adult education course, for a Sisters’ summer course, or for college re- 
ligion. Fides Publishers have a right to be gratified at making this book 
available to the American Catholic public. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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BENEDICTINA 


NOVENA TO ST. BENEDICT 


The prayers, all of which are in English, are arranged like a Little Hour of the 
Divine Office, viz., hymn; antiphon and psalm; chapter; versicle; prayer. There 
follows a prayer to St. Benedict to be said in common, and reflections for 
private use. Each day the Saint is considered under a different aspect: as 
Saint, Monk, Father, Lawgiver, Miracle Worker, Prophet, Teacher, Apostle, 
Man of God. The novena can be made in preparation for the Transitus of 
St. Benedict on March 21 or for the Solemnity of St. Benedict July 11. $0.15 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ST. BENEDICT 


This appealing volume, with its pleasing English style, presents the reader 
with the earliest and perhaps the most valuable life of St. Benedict, the 
patriarch of western monasticism. Important incidents in the life of St. Scholas- 
tica, the sister of St. Benedict, are included. Since the work is a translation of 
Pope St. Gregory’s SECOND BOOK OF DIALOGUES, it has been called “the 
life of a saint by a saint.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.90. 


ST. BENEDICT’S RULE FOR MONASTERIES 


Pope Pius XII has called the Rule of St. Benedict an “outstanding monument 
of Roman and Christian prudence.” It has served as a guide not only for 
monks and nuns but also for Benedictine Oblates and lay people. “It has 
proved and still proves a powerful means to encourage many to virtue and 
lead them to sanctity.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.60. 


THE MEDAL OR CROSS OF ST. BENEDICT 


Four-page leaflet explaining origin and history of the medal, together with 
a description and a list of indulgences. $0.01. 


THE LAY APOSTLE AFTER THE HEART OF ST. BENEDICT 


Thirty chapters of solid but easy reading set forth the true spiritual basis for 
all apostolic work, Christian zeal, and Catholic Action. Based on the Rule of 
St. Benedict, this brochure gives a practical application of the Rule to the daily 
life of the Christian. Pp. 88 — $0.35. 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY PRESS Collegeville, Minnesota 











THE 
Commonweal 


“The Commonweal seems to have reached a new peak in 
its always distinguished contribution to American Catholic 
letters.” 


—American Benedictine Review 


“An adult, mature, thoughtful analysis of contemporary 
issues in the light of unchanging truths.” 


—Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register 


“ 


have been reading The Commonweal assiduously 
these last months and | think the work that you are doing 
at the present time is of outstanding importance.” 


—Christopher Dawson 


“| consider The Commonweal one of the most responsible 
voices of liberalism in the United States today.” 


—Thomas K. Finletter 
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: | Choice Books for the New Year 


Why I! Became a Brother 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. George L. Kane—Nineteen brothers, from various 
religious congregations, provide autobiographical sketches that will do much to 
clarify many misapprehensions about vocations to the brotherhood. The con- 
tributors came from every walk of lay life and are now engaged in a variety 


g of works in their respective communities. Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 




















| Hail Mary 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, translated by John H. Collins, S.J.—Commentary on 
the Hail Mary pointing out the wealth of Catholic truths embodied in some of 
the words and giving people a better appreciation of one of the greatest prayers 
of our Faith. $2.50 











The Failing Wine 
Mary, Seat of Wisdom 


By Father M. Oliver, O.C.8.0.—In vigorous, warm prose, the author of Fair As 
the Moon, now examines Mary’s title Seat of Wisdom. He traces Mary’s intimate 
knowledge and love of Christ and reveals the captivating beauty of the mothering 


of God. $2.75 











The Primacy of Peter 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, translated by John Chapin—An important analysis 
of the apostolic succession by the distinguished French theologian of Fribourg, 
Msgr. Journet, and a timely reply to Oscar Cullmann’s earlier work, Peter, 
Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. $2.75 











SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


; Volume |: Sacraments and WorShip 


Edited by Paul F. Palmer, 8.J.—The first in a series of volumes designed to 
present in English the basic texts and documents which have shaped and 
continue to control Catholic theological teaching. Volume one shows the liturgy 
and the doctrinal development of Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist. 














No Longer Two 
A Commentary on the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 


By Walter J. Handren, 8.J.—To young men and women confronted with the 
question: “What is marriage?” the author offers sound advice by an accurate, 
attentive and illuminating analysis of the masterful encyclical of Pope Pius XI. 
Wherever possible the teaching of the late Pontiff is augmented by statements 
of the present Holy Father and the Bishops of our Country. $4.50 
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Enclosed in a wall of fire 
like bread baking 
or incense burning 
Saint Polycarp lay burning 
with love of God. 
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